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Arr. 1.—PHILOSOPHIC LETTERS. 


Translated from the German of Schiller. 


We translate and publish the following letters as a favorable 
specimen of the prose style of one of Germany’s greatest poets. 
We believe that they have not before appeared in English.— 
Of the genius of Schiller, who shall speak fitly? As Hazlitt 
says of Coleridge, “ it had angel’s wings and fed on manna.” 
His writings display a nature uniting the strength of a giant 
with the tenderness of a girl, a spirit earnest and ever pressing 
onward, a mind equally strong in thought and exuberant in im- 
agination. It was said of him by his friend and brother genius 
Goethe, “If I did not see Schiller for a fortnight, 1 always 
was amazed to find how far he had advanced in that time.— 
And so he went onward—ever onward—for forty seven years 
—then indeed he had gone far enough.” And in touching 
strains does the same friend pour out his affection and admira- 
tion for his departed brother, in beautiful stanzas, of which 
we translate a few lines. 











Burned in his cheek with ever deepening fire 
The spirit’s youth, which never by; 
The courage, which, though worlds in rage conspire, 
Conquers, at last, their dull hostility ; 
The lofty faith, which, ever noun higher 
Now presses on, now waiteth patiently, 
By which the good tends ever toward his goal, 
By which day lights at last, the wakeful soul. 
Many there were, who, while he dwelt on earth, 
Hardly due honors to his worth would pay, 
But now feel o’ershadowed by his worth, 
Willingly subject to his magic lay. 
Yes. He has struggled to the upper day, 
io ed himself close:with all our hearts revere; 

en honor him! ‘Though early fallen away, 
Long to his people shall his name be dear. 

3] 
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SCHILLER’S PHILOSOPHICAL LETTERS. 


PREFACE. 


The reason has its epochs and changes, as well as the heart, 
but their history is far less frequently told. We aresatisfied with 
analysing the passions in their excesses, wanderings and con- 
sequences, without perceiving how closely they are connected 
with the system of Thought of the Individual. The general 
root of moral degradation, is a partial and wavering philosophy, 
so much the more dangerous, that it blinds the clouded reason 
with a show of justice, truth and conviction, and on that ac- 
count is less restrained by the innate moral feeling. An en- 
lightened reason on the other hand, enobles likewise the senti- 
ments—the head must educate the heart. 

In a period like the present, in which the facilities and ex- 
tension of reading have so amazing increased the thinking 
part of the public; in which the happy retreat of ignorance 
begins to give way toa partial enlightening, and only few are 
willing to remain where the chance of birth has thrown them, 
it seems not wholly unreasonable to direct the attention to 
certain periods of the awakening and advancing reason; to 
settle certain truths and errors connected with morality, which 
may become fountains of Happiness or Misery; and at least to 
point out the hidden rocks on which proud reason has been 
already wrecked. We seldom reach truth but through ex- 
tremes; we must first exhaust error and often madness, be- 
fore we toil upward to the lovely domain of peaceful wisdom. 

Some friends, animated by an equal ardour for Truth and 
moral Beauty, who have come together in the same convic- 
tions by entirely different paths, and with more quiet glance 
look back on the way which they have passed over, hdve bound 
themselves to the project of unfolding some of the revolutions 
and crises of thought, some of the extravagancies of grovelling 
reason, in the portraits of two youths of different character: 
and to lay it before the world in the form of a correspon- 
dence. The following letters are the commencement of this 
undertaking. 

The opinions which are maintained in these letters, can be 
only relatively true or false, just as the world mirrors itself in 
these souls, and no others. The continuation of the correspon- 
dence will show, how the partial, often overstretched, often 
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contradictory assertions resolve themselves at last into a gen- 
eral, purified and firmly based truth. 

Scepticism and Infidelity are the fever paroxysms of the 
human soul, and must by the very commotion, whichethey 
cause in well organized minds, help in establishing final health. 
The more delusive and seductive the error, the more triumph 
for Truth; the more painful the doubt, the greater is the de- 
mand for conviction and firmer certainty. But it was neces- 
sary to exhibit these doubts, these errors; the knowl of 
the disease must precede its cure. Truth loses nothing, 
though a violent youth misses it, any more than virtue and re- 
ligion when a sinner denies them. 

It was necessary to premise this, in order to show the point 
of sight from which we wish the following correspondence to 
be read and judged. 


JULIUS TO RAPHAEL. ww ocroper. 


Thou art away, Raphael—and beautiful Nature is decaying, 
the leaves fall yellow from the trees, a mournful autumn-mist 
hangs like a pall over the dead fields. Solitary | wander 
through the melancholy region, call on thy name, and am dis- 
pleased that my Raphael does not answer me. 

I had borne your last farewell. The dull rumbling of the 
coach which carried you from this place, had at length died 
away from my ear. I had, when more happy, heaped up a 
wellmade mound of earth over my past joys, and now you 
rose again in these regions like your own spectre, and 
diownd yourself to me again in that lovely place of our ram- 
bles. I had climbed this rock, I had wandered through _ this 
wide perspective by thy side. In the dark sanctuary of these 
beeches, we first designed the bold idea of our friendship. It 
was here that we unrolled for the first time our spiritual gene- 
alogy, and Julius found so near a relative in Raphael. Here 
is no fountain, no bush, no hill, where some memorial of past 
bliss does not disturb my rest. All, all has conspired against 
my recovery. Wherever I step I repeat the sad scene of our 
separation. 

What have you made of me, Raphael? What is it that I 
have become in so short a time? Dangerous, great man! 
Would that I had either never known or never lost thee! _ Has- 
ten back, return upon the wings of leve, or thy tender plant 
is lost. How could you, with your gentle soul, bear to leave 
your work begun, but so far from being completed? The foun- 
dation-pillars of your proud wisdom totter in my brain and 
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heart—all the lordly palaces which you reared fall to pieces, 
and the crushed worm curls in agony under the ruins. 

Blissful paradisiacal days when I yet reeled through life, like 
an intoxicated man, with blinded eyes—when all my curios- 
ity and all my wishes were turned back again by the limits 
of my paternal* horizon—when a beautiful sunset made me 
foresee nothing more than that the next day would be fine— 
when | was reminded of the world only by political news, of 
eternity only by the funeral bell, of a fature retribution only 
by ghost stories; when I still quaked before the Devil, and 
therefore the more sincerely trusted myself to the Deity. I 
felt, and was happy. Raphael has taught me to think, and I 
am in the way to lament my creation. 

Creation? No, that is only a sound without meaning, 
which my reason must not suffer. There was a time in whic 
| knew of nothing, in which no one knew of me—therefore, as 
they say, | was not. That time is no more, therefore, say 
they, | have been created. Yet of the millions who existed 
in former centuries, nothing is now known, and yet, say they, 
they exist. Upon what do we found the right to affirm the 
beginning, but to deny the end. The destruction of a think- 
ing being, it is maintained, is opposed to infinite goodness, 
Did infinite goodness then commence with the creation of the 
world? If there has been a period in which there existed yet 
no souls then was not infinite goodness inoperative for a whole 
pasteternity? If the formation of the world is a completion 
of creation, then was there not before the earth’s creation, a 
perfection wanting’ But such a supposition contradicts the 
idea of the perfect God, thus there was no creation—Where 
am I hurried, Raphael ‘—Frightful course of my conclusions. 
I give up the Creator as soon as I believe in a God. But how 
do I need a God, if I exist without a Creator ? 

Thou hast stolen from me the faith which gave me peace. 
Theu hast taught me to despise where I adored. Thousands 
of things were so honorable to me before thy mournful wis- 
dom unclothed them before me. ‘I saw multitudes stream to 
the churches, I heard their spiritual devotion mingled with a 
brotherly prayer—twice I stood by the bed of death, I saw 
twice—mighty miracle of religion !—the hope of Heaven con- 
quer the terrors of annihilation, and the new ray of joy en- 
kindled in the closing eyes of the dying. 

Divine, indeed divine must the doctrine be, cried I, which 
the best among men profess, which so mightily conquers, and 
so wonderfully consoles. Your cold wisdom quenched my 
enthusiasm. As many, you told me, once crowded around 
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the temple of Jupiter, as many have as joyfully ascended the 
wooden pile to honour their Brama. Shall that which appears 
so horrible to you in Paganism, prove the divinity of your 
doctrine ? 

Believe nothing but your own reason, you went on further 
tosay. There is nothing holy, but Truth. What reason re- 
cognises, is Truth. I have obeyed thee, have sacrificed all 
my opinions, have, like that despairing robber, set fire to all 
my ships when I landed on this island, and annihilated all hope 
of return. I can never again be reconciled with an opinion 
which I have once derided. My reason is now all to me, my 
only warrant for God, Virtue, Immortality. Woe to me now, 
if | meet a contradiction in this only security! if my respect 
for its decrees decays! if an injured fibre in my brain disturbs 
its action !—my happiness is from the present moment depen- 
dant on the harmonious regularity of my sensorium. Wo to 
me, if the strings of this instrument become discordant in the 
critical periods of my life—if my convictions waver with my 
pulse ! 


JULIUS TO RAPHAEL. 


Your instructions have flattered my pride. 1 was a prison- 
er. You led me out to the day; the golden light and the un- 
bounded freedom have enchanted my eyes. Teeny I was 
satisfied with the modest fame of being called a good son of 
my family, a friend of my friend, an useful member of socie- 
ty ; thou has: changed me into a citizen of the universe. My 
wishes had yet made no encroachment on the privileges of the 
great. I suffered these happy persons because beggars suffered 
me. I blushed not toenvy a part of the human race, because 
a yet larger part remained which I must pity. Now I dis- 
covered for the first time that my claims to enjoyment were of 
as full weight as those of my other brethren. 

Raphael cut asunder all bands of opinion and convention.— 
I felt myself wholly free—for Reason, said Raphael to me, is 
the only sovereignty in the spirit-world, and I carried my im- 
perial throne in my brain. All things in heaven and upon 
earth have no worth, no value, but what my reason allows to 
them. The whole creation is mine, for I possess an incontes- 
table power of enjoying itall. All spirits —a degree lower 
than the most perfect spirit—are my brethren, because we all 
obey one rule, reverence one superior, 
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How elevating and splendid sounds this annunciation! What 
a supply for my thirst tor knowledge! but — unfortunate con- 
tradiction of Nature— this free, striving soul is woven into the 
unvaried clock-work of a mortal body,involved in its little neces- 
sities, subject to its paltry changes—this God is banished to a 
world of worms. The infinite space of Nature is open to its 
activity, but it cannot contain at the same moment, two ideas. 
Man’s eyes bear him to the sun-mark of deity, but he himself 
must first slowly and laboriously creep toward Him through the 
elements of time. To quaff one enjoyment he must relinquish 
every other — two unlimited desires are too great for his heart. 
Every new joy costs him the sum of all previous ones. The 
resent moment is the tomb of all before it. A new throb of 
ove is the destruction of a pulsation of Friendship. 
Whichever way I look, Raphael, how limited is Man! How 
yer the distance between his claims and their satisfaction !— 
grudge him not his happy slumbers! Wake him not from 
them! He was happy enough till he began to ask, whither he 
must go, and whence he came. Reason is a torch in a prison. 
The prisoner knew nothing of the light, but a dream of freedom 
shone around him, like night-lightning, which leaves the scene 
more dark. Our philosophy is the os striving of CEdipus, who 
ceased not to ask till the terrible oracle was resolved: 


‘“« Never may you discover who you are.” 


Will your Wisdom restore to me what it has taken away ?— 
If you had no key to heaven why should you have bereaved me 
of earth? If you knew before hand that the road to Wisdom 
led through the fearful precipices of Doubt, why did you ven- 
ture the peaceful innocence of Julius on this hazardous chance? 





If in the Good 

Which I propose to do, aught lies too near 
The limits of the Bad, then should i rather 
Forbear to try the Good. 


You have thrown down a cottage which was inhabited, and 
‘os oe spot have laid the foundation of a splendid Palace of the 

ead. 

Raphael, [ demand my soul of thee. Iamnot happy. My 
spirits are lost. I doubt my own powers. Write me soon. 
Only ” i healing hand can pour balsam into my burning 
wounds, 
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RAPHAEL TO JULIUS. 


A happiness like ours, Julius, without interruption, would 
have been too much for a human destiny. This thought has 
already often pursued me in the full ag Sg of our friend- 
ship. That which then embittered my bliss, was a salutary 
preparation, which lightens my present burden. 

Hardened in the severe school of resignation, | am yet more 
sensible of the consolation which sees in our present separation 
an easy sacrifice, by which we shall earn from destiny, the 
joys of a future re-union. Till now you have been unac- 
quainted with bereavement. You are suffering for the first 
time. 

And yet it is perhaps an advantage for you, that | am torn 
from your side exactly at this moment. You have a disease to 
surmount, from which you must recover alone and by your 
own means, if you would be secure from a relapse. The more 
you feel yourself forsaken, the more will you call up in your- 
self all powers of healing; the less temporary relief you receive 
from deceitful palliatives, the more surely will you succeed in 
thoroughly eradicating the disease. 

Although your present condition is painful, yet I do not yet 
— waking you from your sweet dream. I have only ac- 
celerated a crisis, which infallibly threatens such souls as yours, 
earlier or later, and in which all depends on the period of life 
when itisendured. There are situations in which it is terrible 
to doubt of Truth and Virtue. Woe to him, who in the storm 
of Passion, has yet to battle with the cavils of a subtilizing 
reason. What this is, 1 have experienced in its full extent, 
and to preserve you from such a fate, there remained no other 
means than to render this inevitable epidemic harmless by in- 
oculation. 

And for this end what more favorable moment could I have 
chosen, Julius? You stood before me in the full strength of 
youth, in the rich blossoming of body and soul, pressed by no 
cares, fettered by no passion, free and strong, to dare the great 
battle, the prize of which is the lofty rest of conviction.— 
Truth and error were not yet interwoven with your interests. 
Your enjoyments and your virtues were independent of both. 
You needed no scare-crows to frighten you back from low ex- 
cuses. A scene of nobler pleasures had disgusted you with 
them. You were good from instinct, from uncontaminated 
moral graces. I had nothing to fear for your morality in the 
fall of a structure on which it was not based. And still Tam 
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not terrified by your apprehensions. Whatever a melancholy 
temper may suggest to you, I know you better, Julius ! ; 

Ungrateful man! you abuse reason, you forget what joys it 
has already given you. Even though you could have escaped 
doubt through your whole life, it was my duty not to with- 
hold from you the enjoyments of which you were capable and 
worthy. The steps whereon you stood were not worthy of 
you. The path up which you climb offers you satisfaction for 
all, of which I have robbed you. [still recall the rapture with 
which you blessed the moment when the bands fell from your 
eyes. The warmth with which you grasped at Truth, has 
perhaps led your all-transforming fancy to the drecipice, before 
which you stand shuddering with terror. 

I must trace out the whole of your inquiries, in order to dis- 
cover the fountain of your complaints. You have formerly 
written out the results of your reflections. Send me this pa- 
per, and then [ will answer you. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Art, 2.— WEARING WEAPONS. 


The almost universal custom, in the South and West, of 
wearing deadly weapons, cannot be too strongly condemned. 
[t is not only unchristian for men thus to go armed, and mani- 
fest the hateful spirit of war, in time of peace, but it is foolish. 
Their weapons serve more as a provocation to danger, than a 
defence. A man, who has no dirk or pistols about him, will 
be the more peaceful, in his demeanor and less exposed to insult. 
And even if he is drawn into an affray, against his own will, 
he will be far more likely to escape with his life, health and 
innocence, than if he were prepared to defend himself b 
deadly arms. Read the accounts of mortal affrays, in whic 
our journals abound, and you will know, that almost all of 
them were occasioned by the presence of these very weapons, 
which the parties carried in order to keep themselves out of 
harm. A man for instance, in the warmth of conversation or 
dispute, uses some expression that offends his companion.— 
An angry and provoking reply is made. The whole trouble 
would pass away with the temporary warmth that excited it, 
were it not for the tempting dirk, that is hid in the pocket or 
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the bosom. That dirk is drawn. One of the parties is pro- 
bably killed. The murderer recovers soon from his wrath, and 
finds, that in a moment of excitement, he has caused the death 
of a familiar companion, and perhaps cherished friend. Al- 
though he may be exempt from legal penalty due to his crime, 
the blood of his fellow creature wil] be a stain upon his soul 
forever, and the shade of the departed will haunt his conscience 
to his dying day. 

What a sad spectacle our strects afford, to the friends of 
peace andhumanity! In how many windows we see a glitter- 
ing parade of pistols, dirks, dirk-knives, and those other horri- 
ble weapons, Bowie-knives. Children in the streets must have 
their dirk and knives. You can hurdly see a boy cutting an 
apple or whittling a stick, without lis long dirk-knife. A blub- 
ber-lipped negro cannot pick his teeth, without exhibiting a 
specimen of this same dirk-knife. Pistols too are very com- 
mon. A gentleman told us the other day, that he saw a boy of 
about fourteen years of age, fire a pistol at a black boy, in re- 
turn for a half-brick, which the poor provoked negro had hurled 
at the little white tyrant. 

Can any thing be done towards obviating this evil, which is 
so staining our community with bloodshed? It is indeed said, 
that the custom of carrying weapons about the person, comes 
necessarily from the state of society—that wherever there are 
slaves,the masters must arm themselves against insurrection. As 
long as slavery exists, there perhaps must be some such means of 
defenee taken by the slave-holders. This, however, shows the 
evil of slavery, and the duty of every man’s doing all he can to 
accomplish its safe abolition. But the most of those, who wear 
weapons, do it from no such reasons —they are not slave- 
holders, nor in fear of slaves. It is from mere folly or custom, or 
wantonness, that a great part of our community fall into the 
practice. What seems most strange, is the facility with 
which Eastern men, who have never been used to the prac- 
tice, adopt it, when they visit the West. Probably the cause 
lies in their very erroneous ideas of Western and Southern 
society. They seem to come hcre with the idea, that no man 
is safe from harm in the South and West. Whereas it is a fact, 
that travellers in these regions are quite as exempt from insult 
and attack, as in New England, provided they are not disposed 
to quarrel. It is a truth, which should be borne in mind, that 
almost all the affrays here are between fighting characters, and 
that there are as few, perhaps less robberies and cold-blooded 
murders here, than in the East. Eastern people have the idea, 
that it is as much as a man’s life is worth, to walk the streets 
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of New-Orleans at midnight, or even at ten o’clock. But we 
have been repeatedly assured, that this idea is complete folly. 
One gentleman assures us, that he has passed the winter at 
New-Orleans for ten years, and been in the street as freely at 
night, asif in Boston, and he has never thought proper to wear 
the least kind of weapon, and has never been attacked or in- 
sulted. 

Now when things are so, we must lament that good peaceful 
citizens should, by their own example, countenance the com- 
mon practice of being armed. We could not but smile at an 
amiable, peaceful New England limb of the law, an old and 
cherished acquaintance, whom we met in the streets of Cincin- 
nati, a few days ago. As the wind blew aside his vest, it dis- 
closed the handle of a dirk, which this quiet Jonathan had 
bought to guard himseif against the demi-savages of the West. 
This was about as reasonable as the conduct of a young New- 
England girl, who being on a visit at one of our great Western 
cities, was afraid to go into the street after sun-down, for fear 
of meeting a herd of” wild buffaloes or more savage Indians. 

But it is not our object to deal in pleasantry. We are 
speaking of a most serious evil. Cannot the well disposed part 
of the community do much towards obviating the evil prac- 
tice we are considering, by setting their example directly 
against it? Let our good citizens throw away their dirk-knives, 
and take them away from their children. Let the selling of 
such weapons be discouraged. We are happy to know of one 
man, who is conscientious enough to refuse to keep and sell 
dirks and pistols, or any kind of secret weapons. We wish 
there were a thousand such—we wish the selling such articles 
were so discountenanced, that it would be considered as dis- 

raceful to sell them, as to sell poisons — aye as unlawful too. 
f these brief hints shall lead a single individual to give up the 
practice of wearing or selling such weapons, or even to devote 
a moments serious reflection to the subject, our purpose will be 
richly answered. Oo. 
Cincinnati. 
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Arr. 3.—MR. FURNESS’S NEW BOOK. 


Seconp Noricr. 


Speaking of this work in our last number, we said, that we 
thought it just the book that was needed. We will now give 
our reason. 

1. This book will make people think about Christ. This is 
sorely needed. As we intimated in our last number, the mys- 
terious doctrines of his Deity and the two Natures in his per- 
son, have stopped all enquiry and investigation of his character. 
If he sometimes spoke as God and sometimes as man, and there 
is no criterion to distinguish when he spoke in one character 
and when in the other, it is obviously useless to study his 
words as exponents of his feelings. His character is a sealed 
book. 

But Mr. Furness does not scruple to think, and thus excites 
his reader to a like exertion. There is something fascinating 
in the exhibition of a free and active mind, which quickens our 
own sluggish faculties. The rich results too of such enquiries 
excite our longing desire to partake of them. When we come 
in contact with an intellect, which is full of life and action, 
plunging into the depths of hidden knowledge, heaping up rich 
stores of learning and science, garlanded with the fair flowers 
which it has plucked by the way, and feasting on rich fruits 
which have rewarded its adventurous expedition into new re- 
gions of thought; we feel a generous emulation, a wish to do 
the like, not to let our God-given powers rust unused, not to be 
left so far behind in the heavenly race of mind. The view of 
such ardour comes to the shackled mind, like the thought of his 
native hills to the home sick student in the University. 


And yet, if I the truth might say, 

I would I were again away. 

Walls like these, and halls like these, 

Will, [ fear, in no wise please. 

The narrow gloom of this low room, 

Where nothing green is ever seen, 

No tree, mo bush, no flowrets bloom ; 

I mourn the hour I came hither, 

Ear, and eye, and heart, will die, 

Thought and the power of thought will wither. 


2. This book will produce faith in Jesus Christ. This also 
is very much wanted. There is among those who call them- 
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selves Christians, a great lack of real belief in the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus. They believe Christianity a good thing, and 
religion useful for the people They have akind of vague and 
uncertain faith in the reality of the Gospel History, but it is 
all too ignorant and dima vision. They are not acquainted 
with Jesus Christ. They do not know him with any personal 
knowledge. ‘Their faith is a matter of hear say altogether. 
Flesh and blood have revealed it to them, and not their heaven- 
ly Father, through the deep convictions of their own hearts. 
Sa. their faith differences them in no respect from the 
thoughtful and serious Deist. Hence calamity keeps its burden 
and death retains its sting, they sorrow as without hope for 
their friends, they look on the evil and wickedness of earth with- 
out hope, they look on mankind: without any belief in the moral 
power of Christianity to regenerate and save them, they look 
on themselves and feel the weight of their sins, unassuaged by 
the divine love which shines in the merciful face of Jesus 
Christ. What they want is not to believe on another’s testi- 
mony, but to see Jesus for themselves, and know that he is in- 
deed the Christ, the Savior of the world. This book will help 
them to such a faith. It expands the page of the gospels, and 
points to each particular trace of the divine presence of the 
Savior. Its author does not interpose himself dogmatically 
between his readers and his Savior. He is but a more ardent 
disciple, declaring that he has found Him of whom the prophets 
did write, and telling the doubter to “come and see” the Master 
he so reverences. 

3. We think this book will produce a better mode of inter- 
preting Scriptures. Its exegesis, as Professor Stewart would 
call it, is wonderfully good. Take as an illustration the fol- 
lowing exposition, which we consider one of the finest criticisme 
to be found, and which is so alive with the spirit of the scene 
and circumstances: 


“In the most public manner Jesus had, by his word, relieved a man, who had 
lost the powers both of sight and of speech, and who, according to the current be- 
lief of the times, was under the influence of a malignant spirit. Certain Pharisees, 
who were among the spectators, charged Jesus with being in league with the very 
anys of the evil spirits. By this charge, they virtually admitted that the cure he 
had just wrought transcended the power of man. One cannot but feel that such 
inveterate perverseness of mind must have shocked him deeply. After replying to 
the charge in various ways, he went on to make those solemn declarations which 
have so often struck terror into the minds of readers: “All manner of sin and 
blasphemy will be forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
will not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh against the Son o fman, 
it will be forgiven him, but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Spirit, it will not 


be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world to come.” Now in the 
very form of these sentences, I think I perceiv. shat they must have heen uttered 
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with great fooling == with the deepest emotion. They are in the shape of general 
prupositions. ey are couched in unqualified language. Deep feeling always 
craves this mode of expression. It delights to leap at once, from the particular 
circumstances which have excited it, to the annunciation of a general or universal 
truth, or rather, such is the magnifying power, that it immediately swells out the 
incident or object which has awakened it, whether it be joyous or otherwise, intoa 
world-embracing light, or an all-obscuring darkness. It loses sight of all qualifica- 
tions of time or circumstance. 

** And here T cannot but mourn, to think how the thrilling life of the Christian 
scriptures has been concealed through the irrecognition of this mode of expression, 
so characteristic of intense feeling. Passages, from being expressed in universal 
terms, have been understood as cold, formal, creedlike statements of theological 
dogmas, when in fact they assumed their particular form because those by whom 
they were originally uttered or written, spoke or wrote from hearts bursting with 
emotion. ‘Thus, for instance, a dry, doctrinal character has been given to the lan- 
guage of the Apostle Paul, when he says ‘In Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but a new creation.” And yet, when I con- 
sider the connexion of these words, I cannot help feeling that in this general way, 
he was giving expression to his own burning experience. He exclaims just before, 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and J unto the world.” And then, he adds, 
‘ For in Jesus Christ, neither circumcision is of any importance, nor uncireumci- 
sion, but a new creation. * What an immense change had taken place in the 
mind of Paul! The Cross, that instrument of suffering—that symbol of the 
deepest shame, had become, in its spiritual aspects, its moral manifestations, his 
central light, and a glory streamed from it, which was as the glory of God! Well did 
he say, and he must have uttered it from the fervent feeling of his own soul —‘ To 
be a Christian, is to be ushered into a new creation.’ In eyes, illuminated by the 
moral light of the Cross of Christ, all things are changed. The old world with its 
artificial standards of judgment and thought, its superficial distinctions, vanishes 
utterly away, and a new world appears, a world not of outward observance, 
but bound together by the moral influences, and irradiated by the spiritual light of 
the Cross of Christ. 

‘“‘ But to return. On the occasion mentioned above, they who cavilled at the 
astonishing work wrought by Jesus, betrayed a moral blindness, hopeless to the 
last degree. A work which they confessed to be superhuman, and in which pow- 
er and benevolence were miraculously displayed, they refused to refer to the agency 
of God. As I conceive, and as [ have already said, Jesus was shocked at the 
impenetrable hardness of their hearts. And it is as if he bad said, ‘ any other sin 
or blasphemy, of which men may be guilty, they may be forgiven, for they may 
repent of it ; but you are past repentance, you, who speak against the Spirit of 
God, so overpoweringly manifested. There is no hope of you. You cannot be 
moved, and of course you cannot be forgiven. He who speaks against me as a 
man, without knowledge of my words or works, as, no doubt, many do, may be 
forgiven, for he may repent ; but when a man sets himself against God, against the 
most striking exhibitions of God’s presence and agency, there is no hope for him, 
now, or ever.” Such I believe to be substantially the meaning of this passage. It 
was uttered with direct reference to a peculiar case, and in that general and un- 
qualified manner, which the deep feeling, excited by the case, naturally prompted. 

“ The Pharisees immediately asked Jesus for a sign. And this request in con- 
nexion with the peculiar circumstances, intimates, as I have suggested in another 
place, that the Pharisees were momentarily impressed by what he had done, and 
were ready to believe in him, if he would only do a work which should prove hii to 
be such a Christ as they expected. ‘hat this was their state of mind is implied 
by what follows. For, after saying that no sign of his authority would be given 
them except his death and resurrection, he goes on to describe the eondition of a 
man suffering under one of those violent maladies, which in those days were as- 


* Not ‘a new creature.’ 
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cribed to evil spirits, and which come on by paroxysms; evidently hinting in this 
description at the moral condition of the Pharisees. They might appear for a little 
while to be forsaken by the evil spirit of unbelief which possessed them. But its 
departure was only temperary. It would return like other diseases with seven-fold 
fury and violence. 

** We come now to the point which I wish to make prominent. The narrative 
proceeds to inform us that while he was speaking, speaking, as I have represented, 
with the greatest earnestness and solemnity, one said to him, “ Thy mother and 
thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak with thee.”” Some thonghtless indi- 
vidual, insensible to the import of is words and to common decorum, or, it might 
have been, some one, who disliked the direction his remarks were taking, and was 
glad of an opportunity to break them off, interrupted him, telling him that his 
mother wanted to see him. Now it seems to me he was disturbed at the interrup- 
tion, (“‘ egre ferens interpellationem,” says Kuinoel) and that the exclamation, 
“Who is my mother, and who are my brethren !’’ reveals a momentary excitement 
of mind. So full was he of what he was saying, and so offended, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, that he utters himself as if he had forgotten that he had 
either mother or brethren. 

‘“‘T am unable to understand the feelings of those who can consider this incident, 
thus regarded, as indicating any defect in the character of Jesus. It reveals his 
humanity, it is true, but in so doing, in showing him affected by human feelings,— 
weaknesses, if you please, it heightens my reverence for him and makes him live 
more vividly in my faith and affections. ith not a trace of human weakness, his 
character might have been beautiful, but its beauty would have been unreal and 
visionary, appealing only to the imagination. It could have had no foundation in 
nature, nopower over the deep and active sympathies of the human soul. There 
is none absolutely good but one, God. We want not a character absolutely good 
in the person of a man, for that would be an inconsistency in the nature of things, 
but we want a specimen of the perfection of a nature, still seen and felt to be a hu- 
man nature, possessing the inherent, ineradicable principles of humanity. My mind 
does not pause with the least regret over the hasty feeling which prompted the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Who is my mother, and who are my brethren!” but I feel all the 
more deeply the touching manner in which he corrects himself, the evidence he 
immediately gives of the tenderness of his filial and frathenal affections, when, 
extending his hand towards his disciples, and, as if he could say nothing more af- 
fectionate, he adds, “* Behold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever will 
do the will of my Father in Heaven, the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.” 

“In commenting upon this passage I have followed the Gospel of Matthew.— 
Luke relates the circumstances of the same occasion, but he does not mention 
that the mother of, Jesus desired to see him. He only mentions that a woman of 
the company lifted up her voice and said unto him, ‘“ Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee, and the breasts that gave thee nourishment !’’ Is there not a probable coinci- 


* To this benediction, Jesus replied, “ Yea, rather blessed are they who hear the word 
of God and keepit.” Here, by the way, we have an instance of that mode of speaking, 
upon which I was just remarking — a proposition general in its terms, but prompted by, 
and applying to a peculiar case. It was not a formal declaration, but a spontaneous and 
sudden exclamation. Wecannot doubt that when Jesus uttered these words, he fastened 
his eyes upon the woman whose | age had called them forth. And it is as if he had 
said, “‘ Dost thou deem my mother lear? Rather most blessed art thou if thou but 
know thy present privilege, and hearing what I say, bear thyself accordingly.” How 
deeply absorbed he was with what he had just been saying, we may infer from the sen- 
a he evinces to the least disposition on the part of his hearers to think of any 
thing else. 

hen the woman uttered this benediction on the mother of Jesus, little did she dream 
that she uttered a sentiment to which, in the worship of the Virgin, the world was for 
ages to respond ; and which was to be embodied in the finest efforts of Art. Inthe ado- 
ration of the infant Jesus and his mother, have we not a touching tribute to the power 
with which Christianity has appealed to some of the best and tenderest affections of our 
nature? With the manhood of Jesus, the world has yet to learn to sympathize. 
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dence here between the two narratives! Some one, as we learn from Matthew, 
told Jesus that his mother was waiting for him. Upon the mention of his mother, 
a woman, herself probably a mother, exclaimed in effect, ““Thy mother! what a 
blessed woman thy mother must be!” The whole passage is redolent of nature 
and life. Is it looking at it too curiously to see in the introduction of the word, 
“« sister,” a little fraction as it were, a bright but delicate hue of truth! Observe, 
according to Matthew, Jesus says, “ Sokeer will do the will of my Father in 
Heaven, the same is my brother and sister and mother.” Bringing before the 
imagination the whole group, keeping in view the sensibility of the woman who had 
just broken forth in blessing her who had born such a son, may we not suppose that 
he was led, unconsciously as it were, to increase the point and emphasis of the sen- 
timent, by the introduction of the sisterly relation — turning his eyes as he spake 
towards the woman ! ’’—pp. 59-76. 


This piece of criticism illustrates a remark, which we once 
found in the “ Wanderjahre,” to the following effect: “1 am 
convinced that the Bible will ever be mere highly valued, the 
more it is understood; that is, the more we consider that every 
thing which we take in a general sense, had originally a special 
local application, under particular circumstances, to a particular 
occasion.” Here too is another beautiful specimen of insight 
into the deeper meaning of a simple word: 


“When Jesus had cried aloud, “‘ Lazarus, come forth,’ he that was dead 
came forth, bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, and with a cloth about his face. 
And Jesus said, ‘ Loose him and let him go.” At first view we cannot help 
feeling that there is an abrupt falling off here in the narrative, a sudden descent to 
a trifling particular — to an observation apparently and comparatively insignificant. 
We instantly ask how came Jesus to give this trifling direction? Or, if he did 
give it, how happened the narrator to recollect it and to think it worth while to put 
it on record? These queries are silenced the instant we recur to the probable cir- 
cumstances. If the dead man actually appeared, into what consternation must the 
by-standers have been thrown! Some cpricked. some fainted, and all, transfixed 
and bereft of their composure, and doubting whether they beheld an apparition or 
real flesh and blood, left Lazarus to strugy:le and stagger in the grave-clothes in 
which he was wrapt ‘ hand and foot.’ It is impossible that any one present could 
have failed to be most deeply impressed with that sublime self-possession which 
Jesus alone preserved, and with which he quietly bade them go and loose the 
grave-clothes, and set Lazarus at Liberty. That simple sentence — “ And Jesus 
said, ‘ Loose him, and let him go,’ ”” — thus considered, in connexion with the cir- 
cumstances, how full is it of truth and nature! To my mind, it furnishes evidence 
the most decisive, because entirely incidental, of the reality of the restoration of 
Lazarus. It is a slight circumstance in itself, but in its perfect naturalness there 
is an indelible stamp of truth. Ex pede Herculem.”—pp. 188-139. 


We can only give one more example of the excellent insight 
which our author has into the meaning of Scripture, and this 
shall be in relation to the Lord’s rebuke given to Peter.— 
Matt. xvi. 


“Again. In the sixteenth chapter of Matthew, we have the following: ‘From 
that time forth oo Jesus to show unto his disciples, how that he must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and 
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be killed, and be raised again the third day.” Is it suspected that this passage is 
a mere fabrication, inserted into the history with a view to invest Jesus with the 
character and reputation of a Prophet? Every trace of such a suspicion vanishes 
when we observe the beautiful, because unconscious, consistency of this portion of 
the history with what precedes and what follows. “ From that time forth,” so 
this passage commences, “ began Jesus to show his disciples how he must go to 
Jerusalem, and suffer and die.” From what time’? Why, immediately after he 
had ascertained that his disciples acknowledged him as the anointed messenger of 
God. As soon as he found that they explicitly recognised his authority, he began 
to disclose to them what was about to take place. So that this passage comes in 
just where it ought to come in, in order to harmonize with the connexion. But 
this is notall. ‘The disclosure of his approaching sufferings and death on this oc- 
casion, is incidentally connected with a striking and most natural illustration of the 
character of Peter. When Jesus spake of what he must suffer, “ Peter took 
him,” we are told, ** and began to rebuke him, saying, ‘ Be it far from thee, Lord : 
this shall not bé done unto thee.’ But he turned and said unto Peter, * Get thee 
behind me, Satan ; thou art a stumbling-block to me : for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men.’’’ What! Is this Peter — the 
Rock, as Jesus a moment before named him, saying, that upon this Rock he would 
build his church, and the gates of Hell should not prevail against it — is this the 
man who is now addressed in the severest language of reproof, and pronounced a 
stumbling-block, a rock of offence ? 

« , tell me not there has been any garbling — any forgery here! If this por- 
tion of the history had not its deep foundations in truth and nature —if it were a 
fiction, its author would never have dreamed of venturing apparently so gross an 
inconsistency, or, if he had, he would not have permitted it to go unexplained. In 
reality, there is here not only no inconsistency, but the most exquisite keeping, as 
I proceed to show. 

“ Shortly before, as we read in the same chapter, Jesus had inquired of his disci- 
ples what the people thought of him—-whom they supposed him to be. They 
replied, “‘ Some say thou art John the Baptist, some Elias, and others Jeremiah, 
or one of the old prophets.” He then put the question directly to the disciples 
themselves, ‘“‘ Whom do you think me to be!” Peter, with his characteristic 
forwardness, answers without hesitation, “ Thou art the Anointed, the Son of tae 
living God.” It disclosed great openness to the truth in Peter, to have come so 
speedily and confidently to the conviction, that in the humble man of Nazareth he 
beheld the long-looked for, magnificent Messiah. There was nothing in the external 
appearance of Jesus which proved him to be that illustrious personage, but much 
to the contrary. Since Peter then recognised him as the Christ, it could only have 
been through the moral, spiritual credentials which he gave in his beneficent words 
and works. Accordingly, Jesus breaks forth in blessing upon Peter, exclaiming, 
,* Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonas,* flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my father who is in Heaven!”’ i. e. “it is not from men, or from any earthly 
source, that thou hast discovered me to be the Messiah. It has been revealed unto 
thee by that true spirit in thine own soul, which is the Spirit of God.” How natu- 
rally must the warm commendation of Jesus have tended to elate the ardent mind 
of Peter! This it was, we perceive, that emboldened him to contradiet and re- 
buke Jesus, when the latter immediately afterwards proceeded to speak of his suf- 
ferings. Although he acknowledged Jesus to be the Christ, he was not at all pre- 
pared to believe that the Christ could suffer indignity and violence. Therefore he 
sought to silence Jesus, saying, “ Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall not be done 
unto thee,” and so drew upon himself that severe rebuke, ‘‘ Away! thou enemy ! 
Thou art a stumbling-block to me, for thou savourest not the things that be of God, 

but the things that be of men.” ”—pp. 220-222 

** Simon, son of Jonas.” The intense fervour with which this benediction was ut™ 
tered, is incidentally and strikingly displayed in this mode of address. How naturally, 
when a friend communicates any unexpected sentiment or intelligence, do we 
nes in a similar way, uttering the whole name of our friend, with fervent em- 
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These examples will show how we expect this work to im- 
prove the style of our Scripture commentaries. The bare 
meaning of the words of a text, stated in a dry and abstract 
manner, do not give us half of their original significance. 
The look and tone of the speaker, the state of mind of his au- 
ditors, preceeding events, surrounding scenery, impending and 
expected occurences—all tend to modify, and deepen the 
significance of the words spoken. We cannot have all of these 
accessories, but by an effort of the imagination,—we may 
transport ourselves to the place, and bring before us the images 
and circumstances which belong to it. Mr. Abbott, in his 
Young Christian, recommends and exemplifies this, very suc- 
cessfully, and the preceeding quotations are admirable speci- 
mens of a better style of commentary than we have yet had. 
To young theological students we especially recommend it as 
a means of quickening their own powers to a more active study 
of Scripture. The only commentary which we now recollect 
written in this manner, is that of Olshausen. We have been 
told that Paulus is also an example, but have never read his 
work. Olshausen’s commentary, we have seen advertised at 
Princeton as about to be translated by some theological stu- 
dent. He can render no better service to the cause of serip- 
tural knowledge. 

4. This book will tend to alter and correct our opinions 
with respect to Miracles. 

It is high time, so it seems to us, that we should somewhat 
modify our ways of talking on the subject of miracles. There 
is something very unsatisfactory in the common theological 
account of the nature and object of miracles. Every one who 
has had to do with sceptical or inquiring minds, knows this. 
In a limited experience, we have found that among the young 
men, graduates of our Universities, many who have attended 
to the arguments, have had their belief destroyed, instead of 
being fortified by their course of study. Where the religious 
feeling is stronger than the speculative bias, this does not take 
place, but this is because the heart instructed by God, is wiser 
than the head taught of men. And though in these cases one 
is preserved from infidelity, he is yet left destitute of faith. 
He has not the clear *alm conviction of the reality of Christ’s 
wonderous works, which results from a rational apprehension 
of their consistency with all the laws of Nature and of Ged. 
We are therefore glad to see this great subje@t brought into 
discussion by Mr. Furness in this volume, and by the author 
of an article in the last Christian Examiner, upon Martineau’s 
lectures. Weare by no means certain that these gentlemen 
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have expressed a perfect!y correct view of the matter, but they 
have set a discussion on foot, from which much light may be 
elicited. 

_ There are two points especially in the common notion of 
miracles which seem to us to need modifying. First, that they 
are violations of the laws of Nature—and second, that their 
object is to compel an assent to the truth of Christian Revelation. 
Against the first of these views Mr. Furness contends, against 
the second the Reviewer in the Examiner. 

Supposing miracles violations of the laws of Nature, we 
meet with insuparable difficulty in contending for them. They 
are unnatural and monstrous by our very statement. There 
is something opposed to our trust in God as a faithful Creator 
and unchanging Guardian of the universe. Without, how- 
ever, entering on this discussion, we can only remark here, 
that scripture authorizes no such idea, but repeatedly inti- 
mates that miracles have their conditions and laws, and are 
part of the great system of things. Above nature, they are 
not violations of nature, they are the manifestations of high 
spiritual powers, which are now full of mystery and wonder 
to us, but in a higher state of being, will seem natural. This 
view of miracles, which might be explained and defended at 
great length, is, as far as we know, the only one now received 
by German Theologians of the school opposed to Rationalists 
and Naturalists. 

Then as to the other view as regards the object of miracles. 
That they are not intended to force men to believe in Chris- 
tianity, appears so plainly on the face of Scripture that it is a 
matter of surprise to us, that so learned a theologian as Mr. 
Andrews Norton, should have thought this opinion injurious 
to Christianity, as he has in a lately published letter. The 
Reviewer of Martineau seems to us to have proved very clearl 
that his view is that of the most orthodox theologians in ali 
ages of the church. And the most cursory glance at the gos- 
pee will show us, that in a vast majority of cases, Jesus required 
aith before he would work the miracle, and that in no one case 
does he demand it after the miracle has been performed. He 
leaves it then, to work its due influence on the soul prepared 
by faith for its reception, kindling inner fires of awe, love and 
trusting reverence, producing convictions of the superiority of 
the soul to material laws, and bringing out feelings and convic- 
tions which can never pass away or be forgotten: 


Truths, which wake, to perish never. 
* Believest thou that I am able to do this?” is the usual pre- 
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face to the working of a miracle. How extraordinary this 
demand, if the miracle itself was to be the evidence! “He 
did not many mighty works there, because of their unbelief.” 
If the object of miracles be to produce faith, this would have 
been the very place where they should be performed. 

Let these remarks be regarded as mere hints and suggestions 
with respect to these two points. For a more full discussion, 
we refer our readers to the work before us, and the Christian 
Examiner for November 1835, article on Martineau. It seems 
to us that a free examination of these great subjects will hel 
us to a higher, as well as a deeper faith in the spiritual win 4 


We must, however, bring forward some objections which 
have occurred to us, while perusing certain passages in the 
“ Remarks on the Gospels.” 

On the 44th and 45th pages, we find an explanation of the 
incident of the women who came and touched the hem of 
Christ’s garment, and was healed of an issue of blood. Our 
author says that the evangelists “ all tell us that when the wo- 
man came forward, Jesus addressed her in a cheering tone, as- 
suring her that her faith had cured her. By this assurance, 
as I conceive, he intended to correct the impression she had 
evidently entertained, that there was a miraculous power of 
healing in his very garments. It was through the power of 
her own faith — the influence of her own mind, that so instan- 
taneous a cure had been effected.” Now there seems to us no 
difficulty in believing, that she was cured by her own faith, 
aided by a real influence from the Savior. And as the Savior 
declares, according to Luke, that “virtue had gone out of him,” 
this appears the only conclusion possible. But our author 
on to say, that it was “ purely an inference of ‘the historians, 
that Jesus ascertained that some one had touched him, by the 
departure of a medical virtue from his body.” And one of 
them (Luke)” continues he, “has gone so far as to put words 
to this effect into his mouth.” It seems to us that in this short 
sentence, is a complete contradiction of all which he so elo- 
quently declares of the inspiration of the Evangelists. If they 
can so far be mistaken as to make Jesus say the very opposite 
of what he means to say, me cee teach what he intended 
expressly to deny, where has gone that single purpose of seeing 
and stating things exactly as they were, on which we are to 
rely for our only proof, that the gospels contain only what 
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really happened, A sharp sighted enquirer finds, that Jesus 
meant to teach the very opposite of what the historians repre- 
sent him as teaching — what is our security that other search- 
ers may not find them equally mistaken, in many other, of their 
representations ? 

Our author goes on further to remark, that “ probably the 
woman did not merely touch the garments, but seized them 
with a quick, convulsive grasp, and so he felt something pecu- 
liar in the movement.” But the three evangelists evidently 
mean, to convey that it was a ouch andno more. It was the 
“hem” and the “border” of his garment, which she sought to 
reach. If then, after all, she dia not touch it but grasped it, 
the historians have given a wrong impression of the event. 

In the same way, where, on page 58, our author supposes 
that Jesus, when driving the money-changers from the tem- 
ple, only used the whip of small cords to drive the cattle, not 
the men, and says also that he probably found the whip there 
and did not make it — he violates the obvious construction of 
the passage. It is expressly said, that he “ made a scourge of 
smail cords,” and that he drove out them who sold oxen and 
doves and the money changers—and the sheep and the oxen. 
Why then torture the passage to another meaning? Indeed 
it infinitely heightens our conceptions of the compass, so to 
speak, of the character of Jesus, that he who was led like a 
sheep to the slaughter, and was meek and gentle toward his 
own persecutors, could ina moment when the violated majesty 
of Heaven required it, gather the sternness and awful bearing 
of the most terrible of the ancient prophets. His meekness then 
was no mere natural gentleness or physical good-nature. He 
could be severe and terrible, but he chose to be tender and 
meek asachild. Yet even though it should seem inconsistent 
and unaccountable, better let it stand as it is for some future 
interpreter to explain, than put the smallest violence on the 
construction of the passage. 

These two examples will illustrate a fault which, however, 
is yery rare indeed witb our author; a tendency to bend the 
language to suit his own explanation. We cannot bear the 
slightest tendency of this kind. If we wish to learn anything 
from these gospels, it must be by opening our minds fully to the 
exact impression they choose to make. We must be first 
wholly receptive, then we may scrutinize the impression as 
much as we will, and try fully to understand it. 

In the chapter on the prophetic character of Jesus, our au- 
thor seems not to have fully expressed his thought. To many 
readers, he will appear to say, that our Lord foresaw, by an 
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exercise of common human sagacity, the desertion of his 
friends, the denial of Peter, his own death, and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. He does not mean tosay this, but he seems 
to say it. 

Much more might be said in behalf of this production, some- 
thing more perchance against it. But here we must Jeave the 
matter, concluding, however, as we began, that it contains, on 
the whole, a new revelation of Christ. And so we wind up 
our labor of love, with the following noble description of the 
manner of the great Teacher: 


«| apprehend that in this respect he has never yet been understood. He so 
uniformly represented himself as speaking and acting by the express command of 
God, that he is too much regarded as a mere passive instrument, the mechanical 
agent of another and higher being. We are not aware of the strong personal in- 
terest which the whole style of his teaching undesignedly shows he must have 
cherished in his work. I believe the principal force of the Divine command was 
felt by him in the free and inner force of his own convictions. The voice of his 
own soul, clear and imperative — this it was that he reverenced as the commanding 
voice of his Father. ‘This was to him the most intimate and solemn expression of 
the Divine authority. His words were continually modified and suggested by ex- 
ternal circumstances. And what does this indicate but the fulness of his heart, 
the inexhaustible abundance of his spirit’ Must it not have been with him even 
as I have said, that he was full of spiritual life, and that when he spoke he spoke 
from within! He could not have held his peace, and he needed no outward in- 
ducement to speak, but such as was offered atthe moment, The vessel was filled 
to the brim, and every breath made it overflow, and like the precious ointment 
upon the head of. the High-priest that ran down, down to the skirts of his garments, 
the costly streams from the full heart of Jesus, fell upon the world cleansing and 
sanctifying. 

“ Here was the unequalled power of the words of Jesus. This it was that gave 
them a victorious influence. ‘They were uttered simply and earnestly as the natu- 
ral expression of thoughts and sentiments, which he himself cherished and felt far 
more deeply than it was in the power of any language to express. This is true 
Eloquence, — when a man speaks not for the sake of effect, not from any outward 
necessity, but from an impulse within which he cannot resist, — from the concen- 
trated force of his own convictions. Then words are words no longer. ‘They are 
acts. ‘They exhibit and convey the life’s life, that energy of human thought and 
feeling which is of eternity and of God. Of all the powers of nature, the power 
of a human spirit, thoroughly persuaded in itself, penetrated with faith, is the most 
vital and intense. When the force of such a spirit is bodied forth either by word 
or deed, it acts upon all surrounding spirits — on all other minds. A_ brief sen- 
tence, a single articulate sound of the voice, coming from the heart, or rather bring- 
ing the heart along with it, possesses a resistless power. It is like “ the piercing 
of a sword,” like ‘a winged thunderbolt,” prostrating all opposition, inflaming all 
souls. Such are the sympathies between man and man. It was this that gave to 
Peter the Hermit the power to arouse all Europe, nobles and their vassals, priests 
and kings, the rich and the poor men, women and children, and lead them to the 
recovery of the Holy Land. The historian Gibbon sneers at his fanaticisin and 
confesses his power, observing that ‘“*the most perfect orator of Athens might 
have envied his eloquence.’’ Ignorant though he was, mean and contemptible in 
appearance, still his words expressed the burning convictions of his own soul, and 
so he created the same convictions in other men. . 

* Seldom, alas! have human words exerted this influence The reason how ob- 
vious! They have seldom shown themselves to be the inspiration of the living 
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heart. They, who have enjoyed the opportunity and the privilege of teaching, 
have taught from self-interest or for reputation’s sake, or to produce upon others 
an effect which has never been wrought upon themselves. ey have been sworn 
to mantain and advocate certain established systems of religious opinion. They 
have consequently spoken, because they were required to speak and must say 
something, and take good care not to deviate from a track before appointed. How 
widely opposite to all this, the spirit of a true teacher, of one in whom the truth 
lives and works as in Jesus of Nazareth, stimulating every power, inspiring every 
affection, commanding his whole being, and who therefore speaks because some- 
thing within—the voice of the living God, commands and will not be disobeyed. 
He must utter himself even if he perish in the act. He neither thinks to please 
nor to offend, to conciliate nor to shock. His feeling is—Let me speak out my 
own heart or let me die! He that hath the word of the Lord, hath it stamped 
upon his inmost being, sounding for ever through the secret chambers of the soul, 
let him speak that word faithfully. What is the chaff to the wheat!”—pp. 128. 





Arr. 4.—PROSECUTION OF LA PUCELLE. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


Joan had now resumed her female dress, but her male attire 
was leftin her apartment. She was more closely fettered than 
before, and treated with more harshness, while her English 
guards, and even an English nobleman offended her with in- 
sults, and unworthy violence. Nothing was omitted that 
might reduce her to despair. At last, seeing that they could 
not succeed in making her break her promise to wear hence- 
forth the dress of her own sex, they carried it away during her 
sleep, and left her nothing but the dress of aman. “Gentle- 
men,” said she, awaking, “You know that dress is forbidden 
me; I cannot wearit.” Notwithstanding this, she was obliged 
to rise and dress herself. This excited an extreme joy among 
the English.“ She is taken,” cried the Earl of Warwick. They 
also hastened to inform the Bishop. The assessors who arri- 
ved a little before him were menaced, and repulsed by the En- 
glish who filled the Court of the castle. 

Without listening to her explanations, without recording in 
the memorial the outrages that had been committed and the 
absolute necessity in which she was placed of changing her 
dress; without regarding her just complaints, the Bishop told 
her that he perceived she still adhered to her delusions.— 
“Have you again heard your voices,” asked he. “It is true that 
I have,” she answered: “What said they,” pursued the Bish- 
op, “God has caused me to know, ”continued she “that it was 
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very wrong to sign your abjuration to save my life. The two 
saints upon the scaflold told me to answer boldly to the false 
Preacher, who accused me of that which I never did. They 
now reproached me for my fault.” Then she affirmed more than 
ever that she believed her voices came from God; that she had 
not at all comprehended what was meant by an abjuration; 
that she had signed it only through fear of the fire; that she 
had rather die than remain in chains: that the only thing she 
could do to please them, was to wear the female dress:—* for 
the rest, grant me a decent prison; I will be good, and do 
all that the church wishes.” 

It was enough; she was lost. “Farewell,” cried the Bishop 
to the English and the Earl of Warwick, who waited at the 
entrance of the prison. 

The judges resolved then to give her up to the secular law, 
that is to say, to send her to execution. When this cruel death 
was announced to the poor girl, she began to weep—to tear 
her hair. The voices had often warned her that she should 
perish; often also she had believed their words promised her 
deliverance; but now she thought only of this horrible tor- 
ment. “Alas!” said she, “will they reduce to ashes this pure 
and uncorrupted body? I should have liked it seven times as 
well if they had cut off my head. If, as I requested, | had been 
guarded by the servant of the church, and not by my enemies, 
i should not have been so cruelly treated. Ah! l appeal to God, 
the great judge, against the cruelty and injustice that is done 
to me.” 

When she saw Pierre Canchon, “ Bishop,” said she, “ I die 
by you!” Then to one ot the assessors, “ Ah! Master Peter, 
where shall I be to-day? “ Have you nota good hope in God,” 
answered he. ‘Yes,’returned she. “by the help of God I 
hope to reach Paradise.” By a singular contradiction with 
the sentence they permitted her to receive the communion.— 
The 30th of May, seven days after her abjuration, she moun- 
ted the cart of the executioner. Her confessor, not he who 
had betrayed her, but brother Martin l’Advenu, and brother 
Isambert, who had, on the contrary, more than once demanded 
justice in the prosecution, were near her, Eight hundred 
English, armed with axes, lances and swords, surrounded her. 

On the way she prayed so devoutly and lamented with so 
much sweetness, that no Frenchman could restrain his tears. 
Many of the Assessors had not strength to follow her to the 
scaffold. Suddenly, a Priest rushed through the crowd, 
reached the cart, and mounted it. It was Master Nicholas 
Oiseleur, her false confessor, who, with a contrite heart, came 
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to ask forgiveness of Joan for his perfidy. ‘The English hear. 
ing him, and furious at his repentance, wished to ‘kill him. 
The Earl of Warwick had great trouble to save him. 

Arrived at the place of execution—-“ Ah! Rouen! said she, 
“Rouen! is it here that I must die?” The Cardinal of Winches- 
ter, and many French prelates, were placed on a seaflold; the 
ecclesiastical and secular judges, upon another —Joan ‘was led 
before them. They first om along sermon, reproaching her 
relapse; she heard it with patience and great calmness. “Joan, 
go in peace; the Church cannot longer defend thee, and delivers 
thee to the secular arm,” such were the last words of the 
preacher. 

The Bishop of Beauvois read the sentence which declared 
her relapse and abandoned her to the secular law. Thus re- 
jected by the Church, she asked for the cross. An Eniglish- 
man made one of two sticks, and gave it to her. She took it 
devoutly, and raised it; but she desired to have that of the 
Parish; they went to seek it, and she pressed it closely to her 
heart, continuing her prayers. Meanwhile the English sol- 
diers, and even some of the officers began to be tired of wait- 
ing. “Come then priest, do you wish to keep us here to din- 
ner” said some of them. “Give her to us,” said others, “and 
it will soon be over.” Do your office, said they to the execu- 
tioner. 

Without further orders, and before the sentence of the sec- 
ular judge, the executioner seized her. She embraced the 
cross, and walked towards the pile. The English soldiers 
dragged her furiously thither. Jean de Mailli, Bishop of Noy- 
ou, and many ecclesiastics, not being able to sustain’ this 
sight, descended from the scaffold, and retired. The pile 
was built upon a heap of plaster. When they made her 
mount it they placed upon her head a mitre, on which was 
written the words — heretic, backslider, apostate, tdolater.— 
Brother Martin l’Advenu, her confessor, was mounted on 
the pile with her; he was there still when the executioner 
kindled the fire. ‘Jesus,” cried Joan; and she made the-good 
priest descend. “Keep there below,” said she—“raise the 
cross before me, that I may see it in dying, and speak pious 
words to me till the end.” The Bishop approached; she repea- 
ted to him: “I die by you”—And she assured him again that 
the voices came from God—that she had not been deluded— 
and that she had done nothing, except by the order of God. 
“Ah! Rouen,” added she—*I have great fear that thou wilt suf- 
fer for my death.” Then protesting her innocence, and re- 
commending herself to Heaven, they heard her still praying 
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through the flames; the last word that could be distinguished 


was “Jesus!” 

There were there few men so hardened that they could re- 
strain their tears; all the English, except Some soldiers who 
continued to h, were moved. “It is a good end, said some 
of them,” am glad to have seen it, for she was a good 
woman.” The French murmured that this act was cruel and 
unjust. “She dies a martyr for her true Lord;—Ah! we are 
lost; we have burned a saint; would to God that my soul was 
where her’s is now!” Such was the language they held.— 
Another had seen the name of Jesus written in letters of flame - 
above the pile. 

But the most wonderful thing happened to an English sol- 
dier. He had sworn to carry a faggot to the pile with his 
own hand; when he approached it to do what he had said, 
hearing the stifled voice of Joan crying “Jesus!” his heart fail- 
ed him, and he was carried fainting to a neighboring tavern. 
In the evening, he went to find Brother Isambert, and confess- 
ed to him, that he repented having so hated La Pucenue; that 
he now considered her a holy woman, and that he had seen her 
soul soaring through the flames to Heaven, under the form of 
a white dove. The executioner himself came also to confess 
that same day, fearing he should never obtain pardon from 
God. 





Arr. 6.—NATURE. 


For I have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence, that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime, 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things.— Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. 





It would be interesting to study the Poetry, Philosophy and 
Religion of Mankind, in the different stages of its progress, 
34 
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in order to learn the various views and sentiments with which 
Nature has been regarded. Such astudy would lead us to con- 
sider all periods of our race:— the infant period when the heart 
of man had the freshness of childhood, and in childish wonder,he 
saw Nature clad with the freshness of its new born beauty:— 
the savage period, when man looked upon Nature, only as a 
means of supplying his physical wants, or drew from it a 
language for his passions; it would lead us to consider the 
mystic period in human progress, when as in the central orien- 
tal world, Nature was regarded as a dreamy shadow, and the 
indolent soul, absorbed in its own fond visions, scorned the 
world of matter as being unreal, or shrunk from it as contam- 
inating: then would come before our view, the period in which 
the material universe engrossed the mind, and the soul was 
too intent on the finite to rise to the infinite, and that Grecian 
taste for beauty prevailed, which admired the beautiful in form, 
without recognising the spiritual beauty, of which all that is 
divine in form, is but the faint emblem: then comes the period 
in which Nature is prized, mainly for her physical uses — the 
age of natural science and material utility. In this latter 
period, we find our own lot to be cast, and should rejoice 
to find ourselves emerging from it. We should rejoice at those 
signs, that are appearing, which promise that Nature shall ere 
long have her due, and be looked on with the right spirit— 
that a day is coming, when the world around us shall be re- 
garded, not only for its material uses, but shall be loved as the 
emblem of the Divine Beauty, and reverenced as being instinct 
with the Divine Spirit, and an expression of the Divine Wis- 
dom, Love and Power. When this day comes, man will look 
on Nature with the same eye, as when in the Eden of primi- 
tive innocence and joy, and at the same time, with all the lights 
which science and yaried experience aflord. 

Christianity teaching the immortality of the soul, and reveal- 
ing to us God in all things, has been the cause of this happy 
change. It puts a spiritual aspect on all things — on all Pro- 
vidence and all creation, It forbids our being engrossed with 
finite things. It also forbids our being lost in the mazes of the 
Infinite. It teaches us to ascend to the Infinite from the Finite. 
It does not take us away from Nature, but in Nature shows to 
us our God. 

Now certainly all those books, which throw a religious light 
on Nature, should be encouraged by all, who wish to redeem 
the souls of men from the thraldom of the senses: not only 
these books which exhibit the argument for religion, drawn 
from a view of those final causes, which a seientific view of 
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Nature gives, but those which shew the correspondence of the 
material world, with our own higher nature, and teach us to 
look on Nature with the spiritual eye— with something of 
that same spirit in which’God made his creation. 

The strong hold, which Coleridge and Wordsworth have 
taken, of so many minds, while it confers a high honor 
on their sublime genius, also shews, that they have but given 
expression to thoughts and feelings, which before existed and 
were growing in the minds of their readers. We rejoice at 
the influence of such poets. We rejoice that a poetry of Nature, 
truly Christian, is springing up among us. e rejoice, that 
those to whom it is given to within the veil, and to see in 
Nature a Beauty, that is hid to common eyes, have so made 
the Beautiful minister to the Good and True. We hail with 
joy every inspiration of genius, which connects sentiment 
with religion. Sentiment, we well know, is not the whole of 
religion. But it is a rightful minister of religion. The Beau- 
tiful is the rightful priest of the True —none the less so, be- 
cause the priest sometimes deserts his proper altar, and beauty 
of sentiment is made to throw its garlands around the altar of 
vice and sensuality. 

In our own bustling country, where banks, steam boats and 
rail roads seem to engross the nation’s attention, we are happy 
to find some spirits, who keep aloof from the vulgar melee, 
and in calm of soul, live for Nature and for God. No 
greater exception to the common spirit of our nation, could 
be pointed out, than the author of a little work, recently pub- 
lished at the East.* “ Nature” is its title. We can illustrate 
the ideas, which we have vaguely hinted at above, by the aid 
of this author, far better, than by any essay of our own. 

The work is a remarkable one, and it certainly will be called 
remarkable by those, who consider it “ mere moonshine,” as 
well as those, who look upon it with reverence, as the effusion 
of a prophet-like mind. Whatever may be thought of the 
merits, or of the extravagances of the book, no one, we are 
sure, can read it, without feeling himself more wide awake to 
the beauty and meaning of Creation. 

Like the page of revelation, so the page of Nature is too 
apt to become old to our minds. As revelation too often be- 
comes a mere tradition, and is read as a by-gone thing without 





*Nature.—Nature is but’an image or imitation of wisdom, the last thing of the 
soul; Nature being a thing, which doth only do, but not know.—Pvotinus. 
Boston. James Munroe & Co.—1836. 
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any of the spirit and life, in which it was originally proclaim- 
ed, and needs to be awoke to newness of life in the soul, so na~ 
ture has become an old story, and is not regarded in its living 
meaning, and the spirit must be roused from its slumber, before 
it can look on Creation with understanding eye. Truly says 


our author in his preface : — 


“Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchres of the fathers. It writes 
biographies, histories; criticism. The rita 4 generations beheld God and na- 
ture face to face; we, through their eyes. y should not we also enjoy an 
original relation to the universe! Why should not we have a poetry and _philoso- 
pay of insight and not of tradition, and a religion by revelation to us, and not the 

istory of theirs! Embosomed for a season in nature, whose floods of life stream 
around and through us, and invite us by the powers they supply, to action propor- 
tioned to nature, why should we grope among the dry bones of the past, or put the 
living generation into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe! The sun shines to- 
day also. There is more wool and flax in the fields. There are new lands, new 
men, new thoughts, Let us demand our own works and laws and worship.” 


The face of creation is as fair, as on the dawn of the first 
day. Truly says the bard of Weimar: 


“ The world’s unwithered countenance 
Is bright as on creation’s day.” 


But it has not its primeval brightness in the eye of degenerate 
man. Our dim vision does not see its divine glory : 


“To speak truly, few adult persons can see nature, Most persons do not see 
the sun. At least they have a very superficial seeing. The sun illuminates only 
the eye of the man but shines into the eye and heart of the child. The lover of na- 
ture is he whose inward and outward senses are still truly adjusted to each other; 
who has retained the spirit of infancy even into the era of manhood. His inter- 
course with heaven and earth, becomes part of his daily food. In the presence of 
nature, a wild delight runs through the man; in spite of real sorrows.” 

“In the woods, is perpetual youth. Within these plantations of God, a decorum 
and sanctity reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and the guest sees not how he 
should tire of them in a thousand years. In the woods, we return to reason and 
faith. There I feel that nothing can befal me in life,—no disgrace, no calamity, 
(leaving me my eyes,) which nature cannot repair. Standing on the bare ground, 
—my head bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space,—all mean ego- 
tism vanishes. I become a transparent eye-ball. Iam nothing. I see all. The 
currents of the Universal Being circulate through me; I am part or particle of God. 
The name of the nearest friend sounds then foreign and accidental. To be broth- 
ers, to be acquaintances,—master or servant, is then a trifle and a disturbance. I 
am the lover of uncontained and immortal beauty. In the wilderness, I find some- 
thing more dear and connate than in streets or villages. In the tranquil landscape, 
and especially in the distant line of the horizon, man beholds somewhat as beauti- 
ful as his own nature.” 


The author first speaks of the uses of the natural world, 
under the following classes: Commodity ; Beauty; Language 
and Discipline. He closes the work with some thoughts on 
the spiritual world, as shadowed forth by Nature. He does 


this under the three heads: Idealism: Spirit; Prospects. 
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The author is not such a dreamer on the beauties of the 
universe, as to forget its material uses. In the chapter on 
Commodity, he gives a view of the advantages, which our 
senses owe to Nature, as broad as if he were looking down 
on our earth with a mighty telescope, from some distant orb. 

Is not the author right in considering Beauty one of the uses 
—one of the true final causes of Nature? Is not Beauty in 
itself merely considered one form of utility? Is there not a 
high utility, even in Beauty of outward form? Surely this 
simplest aspect of Beauty gives delight, and what gives inmost 
delight is truly useful: 


“1. First, the simple perception of natural foras is a delight. The influence of 
the forms and actions in nature, is so needful to man, that, in its lowest functions, 
it seems to lie on the confines of commodity and beauty. To the body and mind 
which have been cramped by noxious work or company, nature is medicinal and re- 
stores their tone. ‘The tradesman, the attorney comes out of the din and craft of 
the street, and sees the sky and the woods and is a man again. In their eternal 
calm, he finds himself. The health of the eye seems to demand a horizon. We 
are never tired, so long as we can see far enough. 

“But in other hours, Nature satisfies the soul purely by its loveliness, and with- 
out any mixture of corporeal benefit, I have seen the spectacle of morning from 
the hill-top over against my house, from day-break to sunrise, with emotions which 
an angel might share. The long slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the sea of 
crimson light. From the earth, as a shore, I look out into that silent sea. I seem 
to partake its rapid transformations: the active enchantment reaches my dust, and I 
dilate and conspire with the morning wind. How does Nature deify us with a few 
and cheap elements! Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of empe- 
rors ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria; the sunset and moon-rise my Paphos, 
and unimaginable realms of faerie; broad noon shall be my England of the senses 
= the understanding; the night shall be my Germany of mystic philosophy and 

reams.” 


_But a higher element than beauty of form, must be recog- 
nized, before we can see the full loveliness of Nature’s beauty: 


_ “2. The presence of.a higher, namely, of the spiritual element is essential to 
its perfection. The high and divine beauty which can be loved without effeminacy, 
is that which is found in combination with the human will, and never separate. Beau- 
ty is the mark God sets upon virtue. Every natural action is graceful. Every 
heoric act is also decent, cat ean the place and the bystanders to shine. We are 
taught by great actions that the universe is the property of every individual in it. 
Every rational creature has all nature for his dowry and estate. It is his, if he will.” 

“Nature stretcheth out her arms to embrace man, only let his thoughts be of 
equal greatness. Willingly does she follow his steps with the rose and the violet, 
and bend her lines of grandeur and grace to the decoration of her darling child. Only 
let his thoughts be of equal scope, and the frame will suit the picture. A virtu- 
ous man is In unison with her works, and makes the central figure of the visible 
sphere. Homer, Pindar, Socrates, Phocion, associate themselves fitly in our mem- 
ory with the whole geography and climate of Greece. The visible heavens and 
earth sympathize with Jesus. And in eommon life, whosoever has seen a person of 
powerful character and happy genius, will have remarked how easily he took all 
things along with him,—the persons, the opinions, and the day, and nature became 
ancillary to a man.” 
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We will not make any extracts from the remarks on the 
third aspect of natural beauty, namely, as it becomes an object 
of the intellect, or as it is shown in the creations of Art. We 
quote the closing passage of the chapter, for the edification of 
those people, who seem to think beauty a mere vanity, and to 
whom it is an enigma, that God has made creation so wond- 
rous fair: — 


“The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of beauty. Extend this 
element to the uttermost and | call it an ultimate end. No reason can be asked or 
given why the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest sense, is 
one expression for the universe. God is the all-fair. Truth, and goodness, and 
beauty, are but different faces of the same All. But beauty in nature is not ulti- 
mate. It is the herald of inward and eternal beauty, and is not alone a solid and 
satisfactory good. It must therefore stand as a part and not as yet the last or high- 
est expression of the final cause of Nature.” 


In the chapter on Language, Nature is considered the vehi- 
cle of thought. As Coleridge says, 


‘« Symbolical is all that meets the sense, 
One mighty alphabet for infant minds.” 


‘Because of this radical correspondence between visible things and human 
thoughts, savages, who have only what is necessary, converse in figures. As we 
go back in history, language becomes more picturesque, until its infancy, when it 
is all poetry; or, all spiritual facts are represented by natural symbols. The same 
symbols are found to make the original elements of all languages. It has more- 
over been observed, that the idioms of all language approach each other in passages 
of the greatest eloquence and power. And as this is the first language, so it is 
the last. This immediate dependence of language upon nature, this conversion of 
an outward phenomenon into a type of somewhat in human life, never loses its 
power to affect us. It is this which gives that piquancy to the conversation of a 
strong-natured farmer or backswoodman, which all men relish.” 


In this chapter on Language, the great law of correspond- 
ence, which runs through creation, is pointed out, that great 
law of analogy, which he, who shall understand truly, will 
know more of the universe, and be a wiser seer into the re- 
gions of undiscovered truth, than an eternity spent in groping 
round the world, endeavoring, without such light, to classify 
its scattered phenomena, could make him, We can make but 
one more extract from this chapter :— 


“The world is emblematic. Parts of speech are metaphors because the whole 
of nature is a metaphor of the human mind. The laws of moral nature answer to 
those of matter as face to face ina glass. ‘ The visible world and the relation of 
its parts, is the dial plate of the invisible.’ The axioms of physics translate the 
laws of ethics. Thus, “ the whole is greater than its part; ” “reaction isequal to 
action ;” “the smallest weight may be made to lift the greatest, the difference of 
weight being compensated by time ;” and many the like propositions, which have an 
ethical as well as physical sense, These propositions have a much more extensive 
and universal sense when applied to human life, than when confined to technical 


” 


use 
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In the last chapter on the uses of Nature — that on Disci- 
pline, the world around us is considered 2s disciplining our un- 
derstanding and conscience. Speaking of sensible objects, as 
disciplining the conscience, the author says : — 


“ All things are moral ; and in their boundless changes have an unceasing refer- 
ence to spiritual nature. Therefore is nature glorious with form, color, and mo- 
tion, that every globe in the remotest heaven; every chemical change from the ru- 
dest crystal up to the laws of life ; every change of vegetation from the first princi- 
ple of growth in the eye of a leaf, to the tropical forest and antediluvain coal-mine ; 
every animal function from the sponge up to Hercules, shall hint or thunder to man 
the laws of right and wrong, and echo the Ten Commandments. Therefore is na- 
ture always the ally of Religion : lends all her pomp and riches to the religious 
sentiment. Prophet and priest, David, Isaiah, Jesus, have drawn deeply from this 
source.” 


Coming to the chapter on Idealism, many will be tempted to 
shut the k in disgust, and lament, that so sensible a man as 
the writer has before shewn himself to be, should shew such 
folly. And we ourselves doubt much the wisdom of the specu- 
lation in this chapter, although we would not call him insane, 
who thinks the material world only ideal, believing as we do, 
that as Turgot has said, “He, who has never doubted the exis- 
tence of matter, may be assured, he has no aptitude for meta- 
physical inquiries.” We do not think, that Idealism leads to 
such dangerous conclusions, as are sometimes apprehended, 
since it implies no distrust in natural laws. The idealist, who 
believes matter to be only phenomenal, will conduct in exactly 
the same way, as the most thorough going materalist. The 
idealist will be just as cautious about cutting his finger, as the 
materialist will: for both will believe, that the pain is really 
felt, whatever they may think as to the finger or the knife be- 
ing real or only apparent. 

‘We are unable to perceive the bearing of the writer’s argu- 
ment, in proof of Idealism, or to allow the advantage, which 
he claims for his theory. All his arguments, it seems to us, go to 
prove merely the superiority of mind over matter. And ail the 
advantage, which he claims for Idealism, is owned by that com- 
mon spiritual philosophy, which subordinates matter to mind. 
We own there is much fine thought and good writing in this 
chapter, little as the sentiments agree with our Eclecticism. 

Take a specimen : — 


‘It appears that motion, poetry, physical and intellectual science, and religion, 
all tend to affect our convictions of the reality of the external world. But I own 
there is something ungrateful in  expaniing too curiously the particulars of the gene- 
ral proposition, that all culture tends to imbue us with idealism. I have no hostility 
to nature, but a child’s love to it. I expand and live in the warm day like corn and 
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melons. Let us speak her fair. I do not wish to fling stones at my beautiful mo- 
ther, nor soil my gentle nest. I only wish to indicate the true position of nature in 
regard to man, wherein to establish man, all right education tends; as the ground 
which to attain is the object of human life, that is, of man’s connexion with na- 
ture. Culture inverts the vulgar views of nature, and brings the mind to call that 
apparent, which it uses to call real, and that real which it uses to call visionary.— 
Children, it is wue, believe in the external world. The belief that it appears 
only, is an after-thought, but with culture, this faith will as surely arise on the 
mind as did the first.” 


In the chapter on Spirit, the lessons, which Nature teaches, 
are summed up in a single one :— 


“All the uses of nature admit of being summed in one, which yields the activity 
of man an infinite scope. Through all its kingdoms, to the suburbs and outskirts 
of things, it is faithful to the cause whence it had its origin, It always speaks of 
Spirit. It suggests the absolute. It is a perpetual effect. It is a great shadow 
pointing always to the sun behind us, 

“The aspect of nature is devout. Like the figure of Jesus, she stands with bend- 
ed head, and hands foldéd upon the breast. The happiest man is he who learns 
from nature the lesson of worship.” 


There are some things in this book, which we do not under- 
stand. The Orphic sentences at the end, “ which a certain 
poet sang to the author,” are especially dark to our misty vision. 
But probably the fault lies in ourselves. We will not make 
fun even of such sayings, as the following, although we verily 
marvel at them :— 


‘‘ Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he was permeated and dissolved by spi- 
rit. He filled nature with his overflowing currents. Out from him sp the sun 
and moon; from man, the sun; from woman, the moon. The laws of his mind, 
the periods of his actions cxternized themselves into day and night, into the year 
and the seasons.” 


The many will call this book dreamy, and perhaps it is so- 
it may indeed naturally seem, that the author’s mind is some- 
what onesided, that he has not mingled enough with common 
humanity, to avoid running into eccentricity, that he has been 
so careful to keep his own individuality, that he has confounded 
his idiosyncrasies, with universal truth. All this may be. 
But it is not for the vulgar many to call such a man a dreamer. 
If he does dream, the many are more deluded dreamers. His 
dreams are visions of the eternal realities of the spiritual world: 
their’s are of the fleeting phantoms of earth. Indeed the real 
visionary is not to be found, in the mystic’s cell, or the philoso- 
pher’s study, but in the haunts of busy life. The sensualist is 
a wretched visionary : he sees but a part, and that but a mean 
part of the reality of things, and sees all in a false light. The 
man of ambition is a dreamer. Those men, who pride them- 
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selves most on their practical turn of mind, are often far more 
visionary, than their more romantic neighbors, whom they are 
accustomed to deride. The veriest votary of Mammon, who 
makes himself an entire drudge to money getting, and boasts, 
that while other men are chasing shadows, such shadows, as 
beauty in nature and art, or truth in science or religion, he 
alone is grasping the substance; this man is constantly pursu- 
ing a phantom — he is chasing a joy, that never comes to him: 
from the toils of the present hour, he is ever looking forward to 
the future, and dreaming of some distant good, as the reward 
of his labors, and the enjoyment of his wealth. He dreams 
and toils, and heaps up his treasures, and forms visions of bliss, 
which are never realised ; never finding the time, in which he 
may enjoy his wealth, he lives in a realm of illusion, until 
death, the stern teacher of reality, comes and touches him with 
his cold hand, and heaped treasures and fond visions at once 
disappear. 

ot so with him, who puts his thoughts on things eternal. 
He sees the world as it really is. He looks on the temporal in 
the light of the Eternal. “So he comes to look on the world 
with new eyes.” So he learns the high truths which nature 
teaches. Let us therefore hear the Orphic poet’s saying : 

“* Build, therefore, your own As fast as you con- 
form your life to the pure idea in your mind, that will unfold 
its great proportions. A correspondent revolution in things 
will attend the influx of the spirit. 

“¢ The sordor and filths of nature, the sun shall dry up, and 
wind exhale. As when the summer comes from the south, the 
snow-banks melt, and the face of the earth becomes green be- 
fore it, so shall the advancing spirit create its ornaments along 
its path, and carry with it the beauty it visits, and the song 
which enchants it; it shall draw beautiful faces, and warm 
hearts, and wise discourse, and heroic acts, around its way, 
until evil is no more seen. The kingdom of man over nature, 
which cometh not with observation,—a dominion such as now 
is beyond his dream of God, —he shall enter without more 
wonder than the blind man feels who is gradually restored to 
perfect sight.’” 

Louisville. Oo. 
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Arr. 7.— VIADUCT OVER THE LITTLE CONE- 
MAUGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Along the route of the Pennsylvania Canal, are some scenes 
of unsurpassed beauty and grandeur. Two in particular, we 
think, will one day be world-renowned, on account of their sin- 
gular beauty. One of these is near the Juniata river, where 
the stream is shut in ee hills — the other is where 
the Alleghany Portage Rail Road passes the Little Conemaugh, 
on a Viaduct, of a single arch of massive masonry, one hun- 
dred feet in height, and eighty feet span. 


Were we “the first, who ever burst 
Into that silent” scene ; 

Not more amazed could we have gazed, 
Nor more delighted been. 

Giants, to make our road a march, 
Broke through that rocky wall, 

Then piled up this stupendous arch, 
To take us o’er the fall, 

Where, far below, the waters go, 
The mountain spur bent round ; 

While lifted high in upper sky, 
Great hills the landscape bound. 


Why beat the heart. with sudden start ? 
Arose that joyful thrill 

From this lone work of human art, 
This work of. thought and will ? 

Or. was it nature’s beauty wild, 
Which touched our feelings so ? 

These circling peaks with forests piled, 

_ This calm blue stream below ? 

Full oft we’ve been where we have seen 
The mighty dome and tower ; 

Spires, springing light to wondrous height ; 
And wandered many an hour, 

Through tangled woods, by far stretched seas, 
Where nature reigned alone, 

Mid mountain forms, more vast than these, 
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On more imperial throne. 
Entranced and moved, as ne’er before, 

By forest gloom or ocean shore, 
Still vale or crowded town ; 

What doth it touch within us then — 
The arch sublime, the stately crown 

Of this high mountain glen ? 


Oh! where the busy city rears 
Its spires, its towers, its dome ; 

Where nought but plan and thought appears, 
The heart is not at home. 

And where the lonely traveller treads, 
Where nature wild and free, 

Its aimelss luxury dispreads, 
It tires the mind to see. 

We need the earnest hand of Art, 
And Nature’s impulse dear, 

To fill at once both mind and heart, 
And such their union here. 





Arr. 8.— THEODORE: 
OR, THE SCEPTIC’S PROGRESS TO BELIEF. 


TRANSLATED FROM DE WETTE, BY THE EDITOR. 


In the first volume of the Messenger, we inserted a transla- 
tion of the first part of Taxoporg, a theological novel, by the 
celebrated De Wette. This translation was contained in the 
numbers from 7 to 12, inclusive. We then thought it advisa- 
ble to discontinue the translation for a time, in order to give 
more variety to our pages; and perhaps ee except the 


part already published should have excited sufficient interest 
in our readers, to make them desirous of hearing the remainder 
of Theodore’s history. Having been informed, however, from 
various sources, that such is the case, we now resume the nar- 
rative. 
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As many of our new subscribers are unacquainted with the 
contents of the preceding chapters, we will give a short 
sketch of the first part of the story, before we continue it. 

The object of Theodore, is to show the progress of an earn- 
est, truth-loving mind, through error and _ confusion, to clear- 
ness and conviction. Theodore is destined by his mother to 
be a clergyman; he studies with that design ; but pursuing his 
studies at a German University, where only an old-fashioned 
orthodoxy, and a new-fashioned rationalism are taught, his 
convictions follow the latter, until his faith in Christianity, is 
almost wholly lost. He then gives up his profession, though 
reluctantly, and enters into political life, holding an office un- 
der government. His mother dies, and his sister marries his 
friend Landeck to whose sister Teresa, he his imself engaged. 
Landeck and Teresa are both people of the world, eaten in 
their manners, polished, intelligent and friendly, but without 
any deep feeling of religion. Theodore, however,. whose 
natural disposition and early education, inclines to faith and 

iety, is restless and dissatisfied. He longs to believe —he 
Cones and thrusts after some better convictions, than he now 
has. And by degrees, his mind opens to the conception of a 
better faith, at once free and profound, intelligent and spiritual. 
His heart rejoices in new influences of truth, and at this point 
of his history, where he is yet uncertain, but full of hope, we 
again take up his story. 


BOOK II.—Cuaprrer 4. 


About this time, Theodore accidentally met with an old col- 
lege friend,a preacher, with whom he had attended many theo- 
logical lectures, and had formed a slight acquaintance. Wal- 
ter, for such was his name, had hitherto employed himself as 
private tutor, and was now stationed in the capital as assistant 
preacher. He wondered at finding his old acquaintance here, 
especially in these new circumstances, and listened with much 
interest, to Theodore’s account of the step he had taken, in 
giving up the profession of a theologian. “I consider you for- 
tunate,” said he at last, “at having had it in your power, to 
follow your convictions, and renounce the profession of a 
~~ I would have done the same, had I been able so to 

0.” 

Perhaps, replied Theodore, I should now hesitate about 
taking such a step, which I think was too hasty. The doubts 
which then tormented me, have already partly disappeared, 
and will perhaps be all removed in course of time. 
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I do not know precisely what your doubts were —but | 
have been myself much disturbed, by the contest between the 
rationalists and supernaturalists, and [ am perplexed at finding 
my superiors here, much opposed to the rationalists. I am 
forced to conceal my convictions, in order not to give offence, 
and since I am opposed to disimulation, and view it as wrong, 
this destroys my peace of mind. 

I am sorry to hear it, particularly as I consider that whole 
controversy, an unimportant one. 

Walter was surprized at this, and asked for an explanation 
of this opinion. 

“Both parties, those who call themselves rationalists, as well 
as those who are entitled supernaturalists, appear to me to be 
apart from the religious basis, and to be confined in the letter 
and in notions. They look upon religion as doctrine and 
form, as dogma and statute, and not as living feeling. The 
rationalists wish to maintain the freedom of the human mind, 
(which is much to their credit,) and will recognize nothing as 
religious truth, which does not belong to the reason, or as they 
call it, natural religion. But this natural religion is nothi 
but a system of abstract notions, taken from one or more school 
of philosophy, and thus they have given up again their freedom 
of thought, since they adopt, with a blind faith, the opinions, 
which have fallen like husks and shells, from another’s Reason, 
instead of using their own living powers. Although they con- 
tend earnestly against a faith based on authority, they are ne- 
vertheless, though unconsciously, confined in a like faith them- 
selves. The only true freedom of mind, the onl ssible 
natural independence, is in originality of feeling ind thought, 
and in active perception, and free anoption of what was — 
in the mind of others. Of all this, the so called rationalists, 
are wholly ignorant. But the supernaturalists, on the other 
hand, expressly renounce their own powers of mind, and swear 
a blind allegiance to the misunderstood letter of the Bible, and 
cling to the external confessions of the church, which they 
adopt with a dead belief. In a few of the best among them, 
the religious feeling lies hidden beneath the letter. They 
fee] perhaps, that the church authority has an important and 
useful influence, upon the religious life, and therefore eontend 
for it, with a blind zeal. 

“In truth, replied Walter, I have never considered the con- 
troversy in this light, but I remember I was once told, by a 
Kantian philosopher, that the rationalistic theologians, were 
very bad philosophers in general, and had never understood the 
spirit of Kant. He brought as a proof, that they had not 
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comprehended his doctrine of original evil, and the Christian 
doctrine of natural depravity. Yet the main point of dispute, 
appears to be whether Christianity had a miraculous supernat- 
ural origin, or in other words, is an immediate divine revelation. 

Yet both parties take a false view of the point of dispute, 
on account of that very narrowness and sullenness, of which 
I have spoken. The Rationalists adhere to what they call 
natural, derived from a limited, empirical and sensual philoso- 
phy, and are ignorant that all nature, whether of the spirit- 
world or the matter-world, depends on the supernatural, and 
is only its manifestation. They are not aware, that er 
thing original and immediate in the soul, pours up from a hid- 
den secret fountain. Having themselves only learnt by rote, 
and at second hand, they think that in Christ is nothing origin- 
al and new, but only a new combination of old ideas. Thus 
too they cannot conceive, that in material nature, hidden pow- 
ers are working, which connect together, in a secret manner, 
mind and body, and defy the explanations of science. And 
on the other side, the supernaturalists understand as little of 
freedom and originality of spirit. Having themselves received 
every thing by tradition, they imagine that revelation was pour- 
ed into Christ and his apostles, as through a tunnel. Being 
passive and lifeless themselves, they consider the spiritual con- 
dition of inspired men, as likewise a passive and lifeless one. 
Though always having in their mouth, the phrase supernatural, 
they can conceive of miracles only in a natural material man- 
ner. They think that the laws of nature were interrupted for 
a moment, by miracles, and its machine put in a little different 
position. As much as they prize rarru, they cannot believe ex- 
cept they see ; and if they had lived in the time of Christ, they 
would have seen no miracles at all, because, like the Pharisees 
they would have been looking for signs from Heaven. 

But still the question recurs, whether the miraculous ac- 
counts, visions and revelations, of which the Bible speaks, are 
to be taken as real. 

That is a mere question of history, which must be decided 
by criticism. If the books in which these stories are told, are 
genuine, and their writers worthy of credit, then we shall re- 
ceive their accounts as matters of fact. 

You believe them then to be possible ? 

It seems to me, that the miracles of a revelation, that is, if 
an original free beginning of a moral and religious movement, 
cannot well be imagined without any extraordinary accom- 
panying circumstances. One undeniable miracle makes us 
willing to receive other miracles also. 
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Walter looked with surprise at his friend, and acknowledged 
he did not understanding him. 

Be not afraid of my making common cause with those. cre- 
dulous admirers of the merely marvellous. Before my criti- 
cism, much of the miraculous part of the Gospel history 
would disappear, yet I believe in general, that the lofty extra- 
ordinary spirit, made itself known by extraordinary works. 
And then Theodore admitted, that he considered many of the 
these accounts of miracles, as merely mythic or traditional. 

Then you yet stand on the side of the rationalists, and op- 
pose the supernaturalists in their blind admission of miracles, 

I believe that I take the middle ground between the two, 
since I believe indeed in miracles, but will receive no particu- 
lar fact, without the application of criticism. 

It seems to me, that you have not then made any great ap- 
proach to the faith of the church. Neither could you yet, 
with a perfectly free conscience, assume the office of a preach- 
er, since you do not believe in the wonders which the great 
mass of Christians receives. 

Theodore was indeed unable to reply to this, and the con- 
versation was for the present, broken off. 


CHAPTER vVi.* 


At this time, Theodore received a letter from Schonbeck, 
from his old friend John, who as we remember, was stationed 
there as assistant preacher. It was the first letter of any 
length which he had waitten, and as it made a deep impres- 
sion upon Theodore, we will communicate it to the reader : 


“Though circumstances and conviction have separated us, 
dear Theodore, yet my heart is still with you, and [ hope you 
have not wholly forgotten me, in your richer and more dasslin 
sphere of life. Indeed I think more frequently of you, than 
dare expect that you can remember me, for I live in your old 
home, in the vicinity of your loved groves, in the place which 
was originally designed for you, and in which I am only your 
representative,, Oh! how willingly would I give way to you, 
if so you could become a partaker of the quiet, secure and 
blessed work, in which I feel myself so happy. I still mourn, 
though with submissive heart, that you have forsaken the path 
prescribed by your mother, and have plunged into the tumult 





*Chap. V. upon the effect of opera music, though interesting and instruc- 
tive, yet being apart from our special object, is ania” 
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of the great world. And the longer I exercise my office, the 
more I perceive that the doubts which disturbed your mind, 
did not concern the essentials of our truth, or the doctrine 
which the servant of the Lord is commissioned to announce. 

“ You believe as well as I, in the truth and the saving pow- 
er of the gospel, in the incomparable excellence of Him, whom 
we recognize as our master, teacher and guide. And with this 
faith, if it is only deep and living, one may lead the minds of 
men, to that which belongs to their peace. In instructing the 
people, we have no occasion to speak of the contest about 
reason and revelation. How could I, speaking to the people, 
deprecate reason, when in the next moment, | must make use 
of it, in order to produce a conviction of the truths of the gos- 
pel, and make application of it to the relations of life. Icould 
not even attack it without using it. The people know nothing 
of this distinction, and wish to know nothing of it; they wish 
for the truth, whether revealed supernaturally or naturally. 
They only hold to this, that it comes from God, and is in the 
Holy Scripture. And who will or can deny this? Have you 
ever doubted this yourself? 

The same thing holds good, with respect to historical doubts, 
We cannot in the Pulpit enter into any critical investigations 
of the miracles of gospel story, but only take from them what 
shall serve for edification. To know and believe that Jesus 
worked this or that extraordinary deed, helps not our devotion, 
while it excites only astonishment or wonder. * * I find 
that the miracles are seldom or never brought forward in the 
Bible, as mere miracles, that is, as objects of astonishment, and 
that we are almost always directed to a higher spiritual signifi- 
cance in them. So much is certain, that if one speaks of the 
miracles to the people, he must make a spiritual application of 
them. Not long since, I preached upon the miracle of feeding 
the 5000. But | could not keep to the mere fact of the Sa- 
vior’s having, in a supernatural way, increased their supply of 
provisions, (which indeed is not expressly stated,) because there 
was nothing in this view, edifying for the soul. But I sought 
to make clear the spirit and sentiments, which Jesus displayed 
in this action, and thus to excite and elevate my hearers.— 
And does not this soul and sentiment remain always the same, 
think as we will about the connexion of miracles with Nature? 

Wherefore now, dear friend, have you permitted yourself 
to be terrified by such doubts, from a profession which has in it 
so much that is consoling and satisfactory? I know not why 
I ask this question, since I myself have justified this conclu- 
sion, and confirmed you in it. But at that time I had not en- 
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joyed the happiness of exercising my office as pastor, and my 
ever living love for you, makes me wish that you could enjoy 
the same. Pardon me, if I disquiet you with images whi 
lie so far from the sphere of your present circle; but in whose 
bosom, rather than yours, should I pour out my still and in- 
ward joy? Iam very happy in my situation and my duties. 

During the whole week, {retain the stimulus received from 
my preaching on Sunday, and I perceive in many of my hearers 
traces of a like emotion. The spiritual communion, or if I 
may call it so, the spiritual relationship, between myself and my 
hearers, is constantly becoming more firmly based. What I 
feel in my heart, and speak from my heart, finds its way into 
hearts of like sentiments, even though expressed without art 
or any rhetorical grace. My hearers have known me from 
my youth up, a part of them were my school-fellows, with 
whom I enjoyed my earliest instruction. They all know that 
I mean well, that I speak from my heart, and desire only their 
good —is it strange that they believe me, understand me, and 
feel with me? Certainly no labours can be more sure and 
blessed than mine. 

Even thovgh all the good seed which I scatter, does not ap- 
pear to sprout or bear fruit; even though indifference, sensu- 
ality, and habit often choke or kill the young shoot; I can yet 
console myself with the thought, that we all have to contend 
with imperfections, and that the good purposes which we 
form, do not always result in action. I yet can feel and see 
in my church a spiritual inner life. And what is more eleva- 
ting and refreshing, than to feel the breath of a good spirit, 
which works and acts around us, and is excited and nourished 
by ourselves! We feel ourselves greater, more expanded, 
more elevated, and mingle with the great stream of life, which 
going forth from Christ, flows through his church. Never be- 
tore, have I felt so deeply the truth of the saying of the Lord: 
“« Where two or three are collected together in my niaife, there 
am I in the midst of them.” I feel that I do not belong to 
myself, that Iam the servant of Christ, a limb in his living 
body, a vessel of his spirit. 

he completion of my happiness is, that I have formed a 
union for life, with asweet pious girl— Anna Werner. You 
know her as the daughter of that worthy pastor in the neigh- 
borhood. I lately assisted him, and preached about the house- 
hold life of Christians, as it mirrored the communion of. the 
Christian church. I spoke of the spirit of love and self denial 
which should find in ita sanctuary. I spoke with interest and 
emotion, for I thought of the domestic life in the family of your 
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mother, to whose careful instruction and tender care, I owe all 
that I am, and this remembrance softened and warmed me.— 
After the sermon I met Anna in the garden. She let me per- 
ceive the interest with which she had.listened to the discourse, 
and while conversing about it, she exposed to view, the depths 
of her lovely nature. At last said she, with tears—It has al- 
ways been my effort to fulfill a daughter’s part toward my 
sick parent, with love and self denial, as your sermon described 
it; but alas! not always have I performed it with that cheerful 
patience, which is the sign of a true self denial. Pray for me 
that I may succeed better in this duty. This self distrust and 
this desire, answered I, is the witness to your truth ; what more 
can we do, than to will the good? To fulfill it, is often not 
granted to us. But I will surely pray for you, for my heart 
only wills the same as this fair heart. Our eyes met, and I felt 

netrated by her timid look. O, Said I, taking her hand, could 

only live for you and work with you, as I shall pray for you 
— could I live in that same spirit, which you have so deeply 
felt and thus far acted! She started and biushed, and knew 
not what to answer. I am called, said she, and hastened 
away. But in the evening, before I departed, I had an answer 
from her, which left me not without hope, and some weeks 
later, we were affianced. 

My love for Anna is only a shoot of the Christian feeling of 
piety, with which my whole life is filled and actuated. As I 
ove my church, and burn for it with zeal and inspiration — so 
I love my Anna, in whom I find both an object and a helper 
of my love. She will love me and help my labors, strengthen 
and cheer me, and by my side, she will find a fit sphere of ac- 
tion, as friend of the female part of my church. According to 
the Christian view, marriage is a type of Christ’s marriage 
with his church, and the relation of a pastor to his flock, may 
be likened to a marriage. With God’s aid,I will try to ap- 
proach the model, and’ do thou, friend, implore for me the di- 


vine blessing. My bride greets you, and I heartily greet your 
sister and family. The old pastor sends his blessing. — Fare- 
well! Your 

Joun. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Theodore experienced a painful feeling while reading this 
letter. The lively remembrance of his early loved friend, of 
his parental home, of his departed mother, of his vanished 
youth, of the fair dream of a noble profession yet unfulfilled— 
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all at once came over him; but chiefly did the thought harass 
him that by the change of his profession he had relinquished a 
mode of life for which nothing could compensate him. Spirit- 
ual action, spiritual communion! cried he; truly that alone 
mak es life a true life, but where can I find it in this empty life 
of forms and appearance? Does any thing here come from the 
power of the soul, of love, of inspiration? If our rulers chose, 
it might be so— but the inferior officials are like slaves chained 
toa galley oar. Itis prudence which every where bears sway 

and repressing all enthusiasm, takes its place and works in its 
stead. The holy spark cannot break forth freely into a cheer- 
ing flame —it is surrounded and restrained by a thousand bar- 
riers, and guarded as though they feared destruction from it, 
not life or plastic power. O happy friend, who can work im- 
mediately from spirit to spirit, ol heart to heart, who need 
not stain thyself with the ignoble toils of earthly prudence, 
who art an instrument in the spiritual creation of God, which 
rushes free from the spirit as a stream from its fountain, and 
pours itself freshly into Life and Day ! 

Theodore had promised his Teresa to come and read some- 
thing withher thisevening. His heart was reluctant, for he 
clearly felt that he could not share with her the impressicn 
which his friend’s letter had made upon him, since she had no 
interest for such subjects, and might beside discover somethin 
in the letter dangerous to her happiness. Yet when he found 
his sister Frederica with Teresa he could not resist the impulse. 
to read the letter to her; and he moreover thought that faith- 
fulness to his love demanded that he should not conceal from 
her any thing which deeply.moved him. Frederica seemed 
deeply touched by the letter — she said very little about it, and 
soon left the room. When she had gone, the two lovers re- 
mained some minutes silent, till Teresa interrupted it by the 
question — “ Now what shall we read with one another?” 

“ Have you nothing to say to me about my friend’s letter?” 

“It pleases me that your friend is so happy and so much in 
earnest in his profession.” 

“‘ How coldly you speak, dear friend.” 

“donot know your friend, and cannot therefore take the 
warm interest in him which you do.” 

“ But do you not think what he says about his blessed work 
to be true?” 

“ He is well satisfied with it, and satisfaction is a great bles- 
sing, or rather the essence of all blessings.” 

, et scam could not succeed in bringing her to the point he 
had in his mind. Therefore he at last broke out abruptly — “I 
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envy my friend his profession for which he feels such and so 
just an enthusiasm. There is only one such profession — all 
others are merely mechanical !” 

Teresa was hurt by this speech, and indeed it was unkind of 
Theodore so to express himself, since so much regretful i 
toward the profession he had relinquished might betray a * 
lessness in his affection to her, for whom he had in part relin- 
quished it. ‘his he felt the moment he had spoken. But 
Teresa had too much tact and breeding not to suppress her 
feelings, and said with apparent indifference : 

“The calling of a Preacher, flatters the inclination which 
men, particularly scholars, have to speak, to teach, to bring 
their science to bear. We know how easily they flatter them- 
selves with the thought that they effect a great deal by their 
lectures, that they make the world wiser and better. They 
speak with such warmth that they easily fancy that others 
slpie it with them, which however is not always the case. — 
Your work, my dear, is an active one; and action is calmer and 
more tedious, though it needs no less of an earnest zeal. The 
action never wholly corresponds to the idea through which it 
was undertaken ; and an executed purpose never delights as 
much as the first plan. But do you therefore believe that an 
active profession is less honorable or useful?” By this acute 
reply Theodore was somewhat embarrassed. He collected 
himself and replied: 

“Of course I would not depreciate an active occupation. — 
Action preserves and completes every thing, and heroes and 
regents are the great benefactors of humanity — But rt 

“ Answer this one question,” interrupted Teresa; ‘“ how hap- 
pens it that among scholars and preachers, we so seldom meet 
with highly accomplished, perfectly developed. men, free from 
all awkwardness of manner or defect of character? Especial- 
ly have preachers always seemed to me disagreeable, dogmati- 
cal, tasteless ; without feeling for life, without true gentility, 
without real soul, with more or less hypocrisy.” 

“ Want of tact, imperfect culture,” replied Theodore, “are 
faults naturally connected with this still, quiet calling.” 

“T would excuse these defects then. But hypocrisy is to me 
hateful as death. The man who would be my teacher must 
inspire me with a true respect.” 

“The spiritual calling is no doubt too lofty a sphere for many 
to be found suited for it ; therefore the inward emptiness is con- 
cealed under a false appearance, and learning and practice must 
supply the absence of soul and power.” 

“Is it not always so? The commonplace and trivial are 
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found every where, but they do not offend me thus, when they 
are modest and silent and effect no prominence and influence. 
With the world’s people we can live more easily; they have 
learnt to adapt themselves and give way, and tire us not with 
the foolish effort to govern and teach the world with their 
empty brains.” 
ore could not continue this conversation, it made him 
sad, and yet he could not be angry with his love, who soon 
gave the conversation a happier turn. She practised all her 
oom accomplishments to please him, she sang, told anec- 
otes and danced. He left her, charmed with her grace and 
loveliness, yet the impression made by John’s letter was not 
dissipated, and he felt in himself a secret struggle. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Art. 9— EXPLOSION OF STEAMER FLORA. 


Reading the many accounts of fatal accidents by stages, 
steam-boats, and rail-roads, we are apt to utter an unsparing 
anathema against the whole catalogue of modern facilitiés for 
travel, and wish for the return of those good old days, when a 
journey of an hundred miles was a formidable expedition, and 
when, as the old song hath it, “ the only steam came from the 
kettle.” But it is probably true, that the increase of accidents 
in the travelling world is not so much to be attributed to the 
new modes of conveyance by steam and rail-roads, as to the 

reat increase of travel. The accidents are not so numerous 
indeed, as the great increase of travel would lead us to expect. 
Still, however, we have great reason to complain, for the num- 
ber ought to bear a far less proportion to the amount of travel, 
according, as the modes of conveyance are improved. Now 
that science has taken the traveller into her hands, we ought 
to be far more safe and secure, than when nature was not under 
her control, and winds and waves, hills and valleys, had their 
natural dominion. 

The sad instances of bodily injury and loss of life, which 
every week’s journal tells us of, are therefore to be regarded 
with the greater indignation, because they chiefly result from 
carelessness in the employment of means of travel, which have 
been invented by exact science, and so constructed by ingeni- 
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ous mechanic art, that the whole system may have almost a 
mathematical certainty of safe operation—and indeed would 
have such certainty, if the managers were as careful, as the in- 
ventors were wise. 

How can people be so indifferent to human life, as to slumber 
over the lamentable accounts of suffering and death, which 
have lately occurred among travellers? How can our legisla- 
tors be so torpid?’ When we can trace the casualties almost 
always to the carelessness of engineers and stage drivers, ought 
not the community to be as much roused to indignation and 
action, as if so many wilful murders had been committed in 
our land? Think of theaccident, if accident it can be called, 
on the Pennsylvania rail-road—think of that on the Boston 
and. Providence rail-road—think of the loss of the steamer 
Royal Tar— think of the horrors, that the waters of the Ohio 
have witnessed within the last few months— the explosion of 
the Commerce, the Motto, &c., and last and saddest of all, the 
Flora, and judge if something ought not to be done by legisla- 
tive enactment to prevent such wanton trifling with human life. 

We had a description of the distressing scene on board the 
steamer Flora, from an eye witness and sharer of the peril. — 
We will try to give it as nearly as possible, as we heard it: 

“Tt was before day-light in the morning, that the accident 
happened. I got out of my berth earlier than usual, and had 
gone into the Social Hall and was sitting there with a fellow 
passenger. (The Social Hall is in front of the Cabin—a 
small room parted off and connected by a door with the cabin, 
and which over the place, where the boiler terminates and the 
steam pipe is joined to the boiler.) I was startled by a noise 
as if of some explosion and of rushing steam, beneath the floor. 
I immediately caught a glimpse of the steam rushing through 
the planks beneath me, and I ran with all speed through the 
cabin, out of the stern door. JI wonder how I was able to es- 
cape, especially, as the steam came on me with such force, as 
to wet my coat behind and to move my hat. Ihad not time 
to congratulate myself on my own escape, before the fearful 
shrieks of the passengers from within the cabin drove away 
all thoughts but pity and a desire to relieve the distressed. I 
saw many break through the windows of their berths and 
jump on to the deck and heard their groansat the fearful wounds 
received from the broken glass. The steam meanwhile was 
rushing like a mighty whirlwind through the cabin — with such 
force, that those who were within could not open the door and 
escape, and were obliged to escape through the broken window 
sashes. Col. Kinnard (member of Congress from Indiana) 
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ran up to the door near which I was standing, and begged for 
mercy. The skin was scalded from his hands and feet, and he 
could not open the door. I endeavored to assist him in getti 
through the window sash, and succeeded finally in spite of the 
torrent of fluid fire, that was rushing through the aperture. 

“The boilers were soon exhausted of their contents, and the 
steam poured from them became cool] or condensed, and we 
were able to learn the extent of the disaster and its cause. 

“T never saw, nor imagined such a scene as was then presen- 
ted. The wounded were gathered together and all was done 
for them, that could be done. Their pains were very much 
alleviated by the free application which we made of the ardent 
spirits on board to the scalded parts. We were rejoiced to 
learn from the physicians, when we arrived at Cincinnati, that 
no better treatment could have been administered, even had 
we been in the city, with every aid around us. From some 
of the sufferers, the skin was scalded from a great part of the 
body — from others, only from the extremities. It was found 
that the parts covered by flannel, although only by a single 
thickness, were not injured. My fellow-passenger, who was 
with me, in the Social Hall, when the accident happened was 
scalded only on the end of his nose. He had jumped intoa 
berth and covered himself up with the clothes and thus saved 
himself with only this trifling injury. 

“Two died before reaching Cincinnati, from which we were 
about thirty miles distant, when the disaster occurred. One 
of these was a cabin boy, and the other Mr. Mirick, of Charles- 
ton, Mass. Mr. M’s berth was in the Captain’s state-room, 
which opens into the Social Hall. When he heard the explo- 
sion, he immediately jumped from his berth and opened the 
door to see what was the matter. He of course found himself 
enveloped in the hot steam and became bewildered with agony, 
so that all presence of mind was gone. When found, he was 
outside the cabin door standing close up in a corner, piteously 
shrieking with pain. He was terribly scalded internally, and 
the skin was entirely removed from his body. He lived but a 
few hours, during which he had time to give directions con- 
cerning his money and property, and to receive the Christian 
offices of Rev. Dr. Ely, of Marion College, who seems indeed 
to have been an em ie mercy during the whole scene. 

“Dr. Ely was the most active person in relieving the distress, 
He worked six hours incessantly, ministering to the sufferers, 
both as clergyman and physician. He stripped his coat off, 
and shewed that he could be a real workingman. We were 
all deeply touched by his truly Christian conduct. And we 
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felt that a new moral argument had been presented to our 
minds, for the Divine Truth of a Religion, which could s0 
stimulate its disciples to deeds of charity. When he perform- 
ed the funeral service, over the body of Mirick, there was not 
one of the crowd, who did not seem moved by his words. 
We deeply felt how unexpected and severe a rebuke had been 
given to the sneers, with which some of our passengers had 
spoken of Christianity and its ministers, the evening before.” 

So much for the account from the passenger’s lips. Two, 
if not more, have died at Cincinnati, since arriving — one of 
whom was Col. Kinnard. Thus have more lives Chet sacri- 
ficed, to culpable negligence, and many persons have been most 
horribly mangled. Indeed there were very few who escaped 
without some injury. 

We say, that the accident was attributable to culpable neg- 
ligence, not indeed in the Engineer, but in those, who arranged 
the boilers, and those who had the inspection of the boat. he 
accident did not come from the bursting of the boilers, but from 
the breaking of the steam connecting pipes, in consequence of 
jhe settling down of the boilers, on account of the insufficiency 
of the props beneath. There is good reason to believe that the 
Captain was aware of the insufficiency of the props, and 
though not in the boat at the time, immediately on hearing of 
the disaster, referred it to the right cause, without being told. 
We assert this not on our own authority, but on that of a pas- 
senger. 

e conclude our notice by giving a piece of advice, and 
asking a question. 

This disaster shows, that the safest course of action, for 
steam boat travellers, when they apprehend an explosion, is 
to lie still in their berths, and cover themselves with their 


clothes. ‘They who were covered, were uninjured by the hot 


steam, and those who were partially covered, were injured 
only in the parts exposed naked. It is remarkable that those, 
who remained on the floor, were uninjured. One man, who 
had a wooden leg and was unable to rise amid the tumult, was 
unhurt. And also another person, who crept away on his 
hands and knees. The reason is obvious. The steam and 
rarified hot air, rose to the upper part of the cabin. 

Cannot something be done, to prevent the recurrence of such 
accidents? Ought there not to be a regular Inspector of 
steamboats? If we have an Inspector of Hops and Pearl ashes, 
and Beef and Pork, why not one for those vehicles in which 
human lives are exposed? Why not bind the Captains and 
Engineers, by heavy bonds, to be attentive to their duties ?— 


_ 
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Why not, finally, punish, as criminals, those who wilfully en- 
danger or destroy the lives entrusted to their care? Ought 
not our law-makers tothink of these things? To whose turn 


it may next come to bé blown up, who can tell ? 
Louisville. o. 





Art. 10.— DESCRIPTION OF ALTON, &c. 
Auton, Decrmper, 1836. 


Dear Sir: —In a former letter, I gave you some account of 
my mission in Western Pennsylvania, and I will continue my 
experience up to the present moment. Most of it may be too 
familiar to many of your Western readers, to be interesting, 
but it may be acceptable to some of our Eastern friends. 1 
sha!] skip over my trip from Northumberland to Pittsburg, as 
the description of what particularly strikes me is already bet- 
ter done, by another correspondent. I had intended to have 
given a page or two to several things, which ought to interest 
a traveller, but I opened on board the boat, to a No. of the 
Messenger, I had not seen, and found | was pleasantly antici- 
pated. The banks of the Juniata, — the famous tunnel, — the 
inclined plains ascending and descending, were all described, 
not only in as plain prose as the most plain seeing man could 
desire, but with some beautiful sketches of things, as they 
struck the mind of the writer, without any of that exagyera- 
tion, which is so often thought essential to poetry, but which 
unfortunately, is such a streich of the poetical license, that 
the places de:cribed, are never afterwards recognized by the 
most careful observer. 

I was rather agreeably disappointed in Pittsburg, after the 
melancholy descriptions I had had of it. I would certainly 
not advise any one to visit this forge of Vulcan, who has the 
dyspepsia, or who is hypochondriacal, or out of hea!th, for it 
does not at first look very prepossessing to any one, and to such 
persons, must look black as a thunder-cloud. It requires a 
very strong Sun to give it any thing like a cheerful appear- 
ance in the winter, when the fires are going, and even then, 
if the smoke is thick, and there is much wind, it is enveloped 
in a kind of lurid light, which a dyspeptic imagination com- 
bined with a troublesome conscience, might readily convert 
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into something very Satanic. Every one at times, when the 
weather is gloomy, and his spirits are low, must feel the de- 
pressing eflect of the thick atmosphere around him. Iwas 
walking on the evening of a dismal day, in the high ground 
by the Cathedral, which overlooks a great part of the city, and 
was forcibly reminded of some pictures } have seen, (bating 
the “devouring fire” and the terrific and panic struck multi- 
tude) of “The fall of Niniveh.” Nota light had as yet ap- 
peared in a single dwelling. 1 could discern here and there 
rolling clouds of smoke, and distinguish the outline of the 
buildings, and every large objeet. The indistinct murmurs of 
the multitude returning from their business, came upon the ear 
with rather a dismal sound, and “the blackness of darkness” 
was fast settling upon the city. If this seems an extravagant 
fancy, | must ask you to think of the man I have somewhere 
read of, who imagined that he never moved, but some one 
was behind him. A friend tried to laugh him out of it, but 
said he, with a sigh, —“ We can’t held our fancies.” 

Many of us can say with Cowper, as he sat on a winter’s 
evening, looking into the fire: 


‘Me oft has Fancy ludicrous and wild, 

Sooth’d with a waking dream of houses, tow'rs, 
Trees, churches and strange visages, express’d 
In the red cinders, while with peering eye 

I gaz’d, myself creating what I saw.” 


You soon however, forget the gloomy looking appearance 
of the city, in its real cheerfulness. It is full of life. The 
sound of the hammer, and the roar of steam, mingle with the 
voices of a stirring population, and every thing indicates that 
you are in the midst of a most enterprising community. The 
ladies do not seem to fear the smoke or the smut, for I saw 
white feathers and other delicate paraphernalia of female attire, 
courageously worn. 

One part of the city is literally crowded with manufactures 
and machine shops, which I travelled over with immense fa- 
tigue, wondering at the labor-saving ingenuity of man. I had 
seen glass works before, but never such a great and exquisite 
variety. Here you may see every spécies of glass ware, from 
the plainest to the costliest, blown and cut, beautifully ar- 
ranged in exhibition rooms for the stranger, or you may wit- 
ness the whole manufacture from beginning to end, and it is 
astonishing to see how, in a few moments, a shapeless mass is 
transformed into beautiful pitchers, decanters, &c. Almost 
every thing was made by steam power, from crackers and 
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water pails, up to steam-engines themselves. Indeed their 
seems no end to the variety of Machinery, which works like 
living creatures. I could scarcely help thinking, that if thin 
went on at this rate, there was some danger that spirit an 
stand still, and matter do every thing. 

Near the manufactories is the steam_boat landing, and here 
you begin to have a hint of the greatness of the West. Toa 
stranger in the afternoon, it presents a scene more spirit-stir- 
ring, than any sight-seeing which the city aflords. Life at the 
East is tame in comparison. Here are sometimes congrega- 
ted, fifty or sixty steam boats of all sizes, either disgorging their 
burdens, or else taking in costly cargoes for the Western cities. 
The shore is crowded with men and things, with bales and 
boxes, clerks writing, as if for life, upon cask heads, porters 
and passengers in a desperate hurry, and this with the whiz- 
zing of steam getting up, or steam letting off, is enough to de- 
range a man’s wits, or put his blood into quicker circulation. 
The boats appear generally to be less solidly made, and per- 
fectly finished, than the Eastern and Southern boats, (though 
of course, there are exceptions; some of the New Orleans 
boats, being indeed “ floating palaces.”) It is understood, that 
they will run but a few years, and mean while do a hand- 
some business for their owners. They are loaded down most 
fearfully, and in the afternoon, the usual time for starting,— 
(All the boats, by the way, placard a particular hour, but there 
is often an hiatus valde deflendus, between the fixed and real 
time, and at such seasons a veracious Captain or Clerk, is a 
rara avis,) it is amusing to see the competition for passengers. 
“T will you take for $15,” and “I for 12,” and “I for 10,” is bawl- 
ed out to some dubious candidate for Cincinnati or elsewhere, 
who is “ guessing” he can save a few dollars; and away they 
start, one after the other, crowded with goods and life, and for 
a long time you hear the hard “ breath of their nostrils” as if 
sensible of their burden. 

I arrived in P. too late to preach. Mr. B with whom I 
dined, and who for many years has been the unswerving friend 
of our cause in that city, regretted exceedingly that brother 
M. had left them whom they had expected would return and 
who had gathered, while he was there, very respectable audi- 
ences. This field of labor thongh discouraging now, from 
repeated disappointments, still holds out many inducements to 
effort. In Pittsburg, there is no essential difficulty but those 
prejudices, which exist every where against us in distant places, 
and the want of interest consequent upon repeatedly being 
obliged to close the church. Mr. B. spoke well of the services 
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of all who had come there from our section of country, but 
the great trouble seemed to be an unwillingness to stay, from 
dislike to Pittsburgh itself. 

I left the city where I had passed several days very pleas- 
antly, for the Far West. As the river was quite low, I was 
obliged to take a comparatively small boat, and as it rained 
part of the time, and the boat crowded, the passage was any 
thing but agreeable. The Ohio is certainly a beautiful river 
and worthy of its parentage, but I think strangers at first have 
a sense of disappointment. The width from shore to shore is 
seldom over halfa mile, and the scenery is dull and mono- 
tinous. You are too low to see hardly more of the country, 
than if travelling on some of the Ea-tern rail-roads, through 
a narrow channel, between walls of earth and stone. It was 
described to me as a very different thing in the early part of 
the summer, when its waters are clear, with a fine emerald 
green margin on both sides, the mountains covered with fresh 
and thick shrubbery,and the willows dipping their tail branches 
into the water, and forming a graceful canopy for the beats to 
pass under. The Mississippi too, who-e greatest breadth is 
not more than a mile, does not at first impress vou with that 
grandeur which the imagination ascribes to “ The Father of 
Waters.” It is not til] you think of its vast extent, and the 
noble rivers of which it is the source—that it claims as its 
own, two thirds of our immense territory, and that too the 
very best portion, that you realize its greatness. I very fool- 
ishly, perhaps, expected to see a very magnificent old gentle- 
man, whose very countenance would almo-t make you tremble 
with its awful majesty. I looked for a grandeur correspond- 
ing to the length and breadth of his rich domains, for hoary 
oaks, lifting themselves almost out of sight, and standing 
around him with the imposing stillness of a veteran budy- 
guird. My feelings were not much sublimated, by hearing a 
friend who before had hardly been out of sight of his native 
village exclaim, “ Why our river at home, is wider than this, 
and a thousand times clearer.” He had probably expected to 
be treated to a sort of Atlantic Ocean, and his ideas of the sub- 
limity of the Mississippi, were limited to the reach of his 
viion. But when you think whata noble family he bas raised 
about him, what a wide empire he reigns over with its inex- 
haustible riches, what noble cities he has founded, and that 
people of every kindred and tongue seek to live under hi: do- 
minion, you feel that he is indeed a Mighty Monarch whose 
bloodless fame is worth more than that of the purpled crea- 
tures, who wear the title of royalty, and whom a:cident has 
placed upon a throne. 
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I stopped in the beautiful cities of Cincinnati and Louisville 
but a few hours, and of course have no particulars to give. I 
arrived at Cincinnati, Sunday morning, when the first bell was 
ringing for church, and had just time, as my passage was en- 
gaged through to Louisville, to run up to the Unitarian church 
where I found the sexton, and offered to supply the pulpit if 
my services were needed, intending to have stopped a few 
days if the pulpit had been unsupplied. | found however that 
Mr. O:good had arrived the day before from Louisville, and 
was supplying the pulpits in both cities. Some body must be 
under great obligations to this gentleman not only for over- 
Jooking the not trifling distance of one hundred and fifty miles 
which he has repeatedly travelled to preach alternately to two 
parishes, but also for editing, and editing finely too, several 
numbers of the Messenger, and writing nearly all the articles 
himself. 

I preached two Sundays in St. Louis while Mr. Eliot went 
to Peoria, and was glad to see that he had vathered in so short 
atime an excellent society, which was on the increase, and 
that a beautiful brick church was fast going up ina central part 
of the city, which will be dedicated next summer or fall. Too 
much praise cannot be given to Mr. E. for the great exertions 
and sacritices he has made to build up the cause in thi: region. 
He is held in high estimation by his society. The la t time he 
administered the Lord’s Supper, there were about thirty com- 
municants. 

I have been in Alton several weeks, but have preached two 
Sundays, and it was with the greatest diffeulty that this was 
accomplished, not because we had not warm friends here, but 
the place was excessively crowded, and we could obtain no 
room to preach in. The first evening I arrived it was quite 
late, and the Hotels not only full, but crammed. I had a mat- 
trass on the floor with fourteen others in the same room, who 
were similarly accommodated, a proof at once of western emi- 
gration, and the prosperity of the place. The first Sunday I 
was obliged to omit preaching, and after seeking a room in 
vain through the week, and being denied by one sect tlieir 
room for the afternoon, when they would not occupy it, I of- 
fered to preach in the open air, but fortunately for my lungs, 
through the kindness of a mercantile firm, who were building 
a new store, we were offered the second story which was half 
finished. We accepted the offer, and placing a table upon 
some candle boxes for a pulpit, and rough boards upon a sim- 
ilar foundation for seats, we managed matters very well, and 
notwithstanding the location was bad, we were gratified with 
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seeing, three out of the four times we had service there, an au- 
dience of from seventy to an hundred persons. Since then, 
we have had to suspend services, but shall soon have a good 
room. No funds have as yet been raised, but the Society was 
organized a few evenings ago, under the name of “ The first 
Unitarian Society of Alton.” Officers were appointed, and 
other necessary arranzeinents made, and if no disaster happens 
we-may look for fair success. A few years ago the only house 
of worship vas a little log cabin, which would hold, with 
squeezing, fifteen or twenty people, though so large an audi- 
ence as that was not to be had. It is now a shell, surrounded 
by substantial dwellings, and improvements in their incipient 
state. Merciless innovation, has sapped its foundations, and 
it stands in “extreme extremities.” In Lower Alton alone 
there are besides ourselves an Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Me- 
thodist, and Baptist Society, — three commodious and hand- 
some houses of worship, besides a large and beautiful one of 
stone nearly finished for the Baptists. The Episcopalians will 
build in the spring, and we hope, the Unitarians. The Catho- 
lics will probably soon build a church in Middletown, between 
this and Upper Alton. Middletown has already several fine 
houses of stone and wood, and is rapidly improving. It is 
matter of rejoicing, that the Catholics mean to build, for there 
is a considerable number of them here, and more are very 
much wanted as day-laborers. Matured Catholics, we can 
scarcely hope to convert, and even if their religion does not 
exercise the most complete moral influence on them, it at least 
exercises a partial one, and we had better have good Catholics, 
than bad Protestants. Upper Alton is situated in a beautiful 
plain, some distance from the river, is reported to be much more 
healthy than this place, and will be in a few years a very hand- 
some town. Many of the dwellings are handsome, and one 
nearly finished is as princely a mansion, as you can find any 
where. It has two beautiful stone churches nearly finished, and 
several denominations. The distance between Upper and 
Lower Alton is only two miles, and including Middletown, 
there is a population of about four thousand, composed chief- 
ly of young, active, and intelligent men. Few places do more 
business in proportion to the population than Lower Alton. 
Descriptions of it have been outrageously exaggerated, and 
some pleasant comparisons have been instituted by the san- 
guine, between it and the Western cities. One has described 
it as a Paradise in appear-ance, and another has gone to the 
other extreme, and shamefully abused it. The truth is, that 
it is not very prepossessing in its present appearance, having 
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its site upon irregular bluffs, and almost every thing in an inci- 

ient state. In rainy weather it isa most deplorable mud- 
hole; but they are fast grading the streets, and will ere long 
pave them, and lay side-walks. Noble warehouses have been 
built, and are being bui!t, as well as dwelling houses. A new 
Hotel is just finished, and the foundations of an immense one 
laid. It now numbers from fifty to sixty stores, or mer- 
cantile houses, besides a considerable number of mechanical 
and manufacturing establishments. Of the mercantile houses 
we now number from fifteen to twenty, who confine them- 
selves wholly to jobbing, and wholesaling. Our merchants 
are almost daily in the receipt of goods from New Orleans and 
the different ports on the Ohio river. Indeed we may safely 
say, that scarcely a day passes that does not witness the dis- 
charging and receiving of freight at our wharves. The place is 
considered unhealthy, and really is so, during a few months in 
the year, owing to the rich bottom land across the river, which 
is unploughed in the spring, and when the wind isin this direc- 
tion probably wafts miasmata across, which produce fevers, &c. 
Still, the width of the river is a considerable protection, and 
much of the ill health may fairly be attributed to imprudent 
exposures, and the discomforts inevitably belonging to new 
settlements. Land and rents are held immensely and ridicu- 
lously high, owing in part to previous sales, and the specula- 
tive mania, which has run very high here. Land in a great 
part of the town is held at one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty dollars a foot, which retards the growth of the place.— 
The scenery is quite pretty. From my windowI have a beau- 
tiful view for a mile and a half down the river, where are 
planted two beautiful islands, nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Missouri, the beautiful “Mother of the Waters,” which I can 
partially discern in a clear day, and will be perfectly visible 
when the land is cleared, but at present, 


‘“« The lumber stands 
Perilous and fixed by its own massy weight.” 


Our brethren farther up the river, have talled Alton, “The 
Grave Yard of Illinois,” and there has been some reason for 
the compliment, but they will soon have to give it up. I shall 
conclude with saying, that if no disaster befalls Alton, it will 
be, before many years, a large wealthy, and not unsightly 
place. The finest site in town, is given to the Penitentiary, 
probably out of compassion to the unfortunate condition of the 
occupants. Every one knows how the most beautiful scenery 
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is marred by the newness of a recent settlement. Half graded 
streets, half-finished buildings, timber, bricks and mortar piled 
helter skelter every where, are not poetical, and they do not 
come pleasantly between your eye and things that are so.— 
People must look at such places, as they exist in the future. 
The Anniversaries of the State Bibk , Temperance and Sunday 
School Societies, commenced last evening, but I must close a 
letter already too long. 
Yours truly, Cc. A. F. 


Nore.—Since this was written, application was made to one of the Methodist So- 
cieties, for the use of their church in the afternoon, when they would not occupy it. 
[t was cheerfully granted, and accordingly we worshipped there vesterday afternoon, 
(Dec. 4.) It rained quite hard, and on such occasions, t is very difficult moving 
about here, on account of the mud. We had, however, a respectabie audience. 
Rev Mr Howard, and the Rev. Mr. Johnson were both present; the latter 1s the 
regular officiating minister. The former occupied the pulpit with me, made the 
concluding prayer, and read the closing hymn. After the great difficulty we had 
in obtaining a place of worship, this liveralitvy was exceedingly grateful. We shall 
conunue to worship there, ull we can procure a rooin GC. A: &. 





Arr. 11.— HYMN. 





O had not Jesus died, how dark would be 
The grave ! 

How fiom the soul, were he not strong to save, 
Would parting wring the drops of misery! 


II. 


How would the spirit struggle to believe, 
Had he 


Not burst the bars of death. and ruin free, 
No more a man of sorrows here to grieve! 


m. . 


O God, I pray thee to increase my faith 
In him — 
That when at last my sight grows weak and dim, 
The light of Heaven, may gild the gloom of death 
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Arr. 12— PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. 


We read in sundry places in the Scriptures, that our Savior 
on several occasions, associated with Pudlicans and Sinners, 
and that his doing so gave oflence to the Pharisees. The ques- 
tion I wish to investigate now is: What two classes of men 
are we to understand as being designated by these terms ? 

Concerning the first there is little diversity of opinion. All 
agree, that by the term Pudlicans are designated the tax gath 
erers or collectors of the public impositions. It is true, that 
some have thought, that these Publicans were heathen, because 
at the time of our Savior’s ministry, the Romans had subju- 
gated Judea. This however I believe to be an erroneous infer- 
ence. It was the universal practice of the Romans, to leave 
to the inhabitants of conquered countries their former laws, 
and to employ natives of such countries, to fill all the inferior 
offices; and I do not believe that, in the case of Judea, they 
had departed from this common custom. But it will perhaps 
be asked, whence then the aversion of the Jews to hold com- 
munion with these Publicans? Most commentators think, 
that this was owing to the hatred, which the Jews bore to their 
conquerors, and to all connected with them. No doubt this 
connexion of the tax gatherers with the Romans had a ten- 
dency to render the former odious to their countrymen, but if 
[ mistake not, there was another cause, more intimately con- 
nected with the national laws and customs of the Jews, which 

caused these men thus to be set apart as an isolated class in 
the midst of society. According to the Jewish laws, there 
were many things, which rendered a person ceremonially un- 
clean, and, until they were purified according to law, others 
could not touch them withont participating in their ceremoni: il 
pollution. Now the tax gatherers, from the nature of their 
avocations, were in a constant state of ceremonial defilement ; 
and hence, if I mistake not, the aversion of the Pharisees, who 
prided themselves on their strict observance of the Mosaic in- 
stitutions, to hold communion with men thus ceremonially 
impure. 

But what must we understand by the term Sinners? Most 
persons understand by it, men guilty of gross immorality.— 
But this is evidently not the true meaning. These did not, 
among the Jews, form a distinctive class, separate from the rest 
of the community. Others think that by this term we must 
understand heathen, because in one of Paul’s epistles, he calls 
the gentiles as such, Sinners. I believe however that this is a 
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mistaken idea, and that the persons here spoken of were Jews, 
not Gentiles. If our Savior and his disciples had been in the 
frequent habit of dining with Gentiles, the disciples could not 
have been so much offended, as they appear to have been, by 
the conduct of Peter, in going into the house of the Centurion 
Cornelius. If I am not mistaken, we must look to the Mosaic 
institutions, for the true meaning of the term under considera- 
tion. In referring to Lev. v. Number xix. and to other places, 
we shall find, that ceremonial pollution, totally unconnected 
with moral transgression, and sometimes connected with the 
performance of sacred social duties, such as the touching and 
burial of the dead, was called sin, and, of course, those who 
were thus polluted, simners, In a Society like that of the 
Jews, there must have been a class of men who, from the oc- 
cupation they followed, or from their intercourse with stran- 
gers, were in a constant state of ceremonial impurity, and 
these I suppose to be the Sinzers referred to by the evangelists. 
It would be natural, that these men, thus cut off from the com- 
mon intercourse of society, should associate with the Publi- 
cans or tax gatherers, who were precisely in the same situa- 
tion; but we can see no reason, why these latter, who, from 
the fact, that they were selected to execute offices of trust, 
must have been men of some standing and respectability, 
should constantly have associated with the more vicious and 
immoral portions of the community. H. 





Arr. 13—SONNET—Tiume. 


Move on, old Time, what if thy noiseless wing's 

Sweep the strain’d chords of life to discord wild 

That should be touch’d to harmony — the strings 

May soon vield music : as some sleeping child 

Whose dream-song changes from a sad dark key 

To light and flowers and sunshine. Let thy heart 
Never bow down in hopeless agony : 

There is a Power can bid thy grief depart, 

Can drive the demons from the charmed ring, 

And fill thy soul with joy and peace the while. 

Turn thou to Him, from whom all life doth spring, 

And there shall spread through heaven a kindling smile, 
Brighter than when the glowing East rejoices, 

And morning wakes with all her soul-like voices. cr. @ 








Installation at Buffalo. 


Art. 14.—INSTALLATION AT BUFFALO. 
Burra.to, Decemper 6Tn, 1836. 


My Dear Friend, — 1 should have written to you before this, 
but since my installation on the 16th of October, | have been 
continually engaged, preparing for pulpit-services — proposing 
to myself plans of action in my pastoral labors, and gaining 
acquaintance with the members of my parish, and with the 
general habits of this community. 

The services of my installation were highly interesting. Mr. 
Dewey, of New York, you know was with us. In the morn- 
ing of the Sabbath, he preached an admirable sermon from the 
text, “ For a man’s life consisteth not in the things which he 
possesseth.” It was strikingly appropriate to the moral con- 
dition of these thriving Western cities. The train of thought 
was bold, profound and spiritual. 1 wish such sermons might 
be oftener preached in this community ; such masterly reason- 
ing and eloquent appeals, might turn the current of thought 
and desire, towards spiritual things. Mr. Briggs, our General 
Secretary, who had kindly remained several days in this city, 
to be present on that occasion, preached in the afternoon. I 
believe his apostolic services are always acceptable. In the 
evening was the installation. Our church was well filled.— 
Mr. Dewey’s discourse was upon religious bigotry, from the 
text, “ Judge not that ye be not judged.” It was full of manly 
vigorous thought. As there are international laws, to guard 
the rights and to promote the harmony of nations; so said Mr. 
Dewey, there should be intersectarian laws to guard the rights 
and promote the harmony of sects; and he laid down some 
general principles upon which such laws should be based. In 
some portions of the discourse, there were caustic censures and 
withering rebukes, but in the whole, there was such a noble 
candor, that I believe it was well received, even by those upon 
whom the edge of its power fell. I hope we may have each 
of these discourses, before long, from the press. The bankers 
of intellect and sentiment, should keep no more treasure in 
their vaults, than is necessary for their discounts. Mr. Briggs 
gave an excellent charge; and Mr. Patterson presented the 
right hand of fellowship, with strong and eloquent expressions 
of sympathy and affection. I am happy to say, that he is now 
regaining his health, which had been impaired by the exhaust- 
ing labors of this isolated situation. 

I have now been here long enough to learn something of the 
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situation, in which, for the present, I am to labor. A new 
scene is opening around me; and you know how widely dif- 
ferent it is from that, which I left on the quiet banks of the 
Connecticut river. There the religious habits, derived from a 
pious ancestry, are yet to be traced. Interests, connected with 
religion, are predominant. There the mode of faith, which 
distinguishes our denomination, is prevalent; it is known and 
respected. I know you will sympathize with me, much as you 
love the West, when I tell you, that I look back to the green 
hills and beoutifel vallies of Massachusetts, with some softening 
of the heart. I love New England. It is the home of my boy- 
hood and youth, and ten thousand associations bind it to my 
memory. I wouli not, 1 cannot forget it. My determination 
to move hither cost me much solicitude. In many respects, I 
was pleasantly situated. And it was hard to leave tried friends 
and to cause them trouble, in providing for themselves another 
minister. And besides, I had believed and do still believe, that 
great evils grow out of the removal of ministers from place to 
plac e. That a minister may exert a strong influence in a com- 
munity, he must live in it long enough to be thoroughly known. 
People will not, and they ought not give their confidence to 
strangers. I was brought up ‘under the ministry of one, who 
had been the minister of my great grandfather ; and | know 
the weight of his influence. He has become one with his 
people; they are as his children and grand-children, and his 
character and life give their strong sanction to his preaching. 
Peace to the old age of that faithful man! I would gladly 
have lived my whole life with the same people and been borne 
to my grave by those on whose infant-heads I had sprinkled 
the waters of baptism: but circumstances seemed otherwise 
ordered. The mission, which I performed during the last win- 
ter, made me acquainted with the moral condition of society 
in the Western and Southern portions of our country. Isaw 
the need of pure christianity, to restrain and guide the impul- 
sive energies of young and flourishing communities ; and I per- 
ceived, as every observer must perceive how important it is, 
that whatever can be done, should be done quickly while so- 
ciety is in a formation-state. I was deeply interested in the 
religious condition of the West and ardently hoped that our 
denomination would do more than it ever had done to make 
known what we believe is the truth once delivered to the 
Saints. With such interest, and such hope, I returned home, 
considering myself as a minister of New England and believ- 
ing it to be my duty to remain there. But an invitation came 
to me from this city, strengthened by such considerations that 
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at last 1 determined to accept it. Some one must assume the 
responsibilities of this situation, and it was important that 
some one should do so, who could bring to the work the results 
of past exertions in the ministry. The ill health of Messrs, 
Peabody and Patterson is enough to show that these out posts 
are dangerous to the young men who enter upon them imme- 
diately after leaving the Theological Seminary. Besides, the 
society had united in my invitation, and though I at first 
declined it, no one else could be found to come, and finally 
with muc h anxiety | accepted. As things were, I dared not 
take the responsibility of a refusal. Deeply as I feel my ina- 
bility, and much as | regret that one more competent could 
not be found to fill this important station, still lenter upon the 
discharge of my duties with earnest hope. Never perhaps 
was there a louder call for christian effort than now comes 
from every part of the West. New communities are spring- 
ing into existence in every direction, and now is the time to 
incorporate christianity with the elements of soc iety. Now 
is the time, and every christian, minister and layman, should 
do what he can to build up the altars of religion in the cities 
and villages of the Western States. Iam very happy that 
our denomination are awaking to the importance of a rigorous 
effort. May the blessing of heaven go with our missionaries ! 
Next year I hope the number will be doubled. I deeply de- 
plore the exclusive system which is adopted by sited of de- 
nominations. It is indeed sad that all those, who do really 
reverence the truth, cannot unite their strength in promo- 
ting it. 

There is in this city an obstinate prejudice against Unitarian- 
ism and ignorance prevails concerning our views of christiani- 
tv; I think the prejudice against us here is even more inveterate 
than at Louisville. Presbyterianism has a stronger hold upon 
this community; and to the extent of its power, it rules by 
imperative dictation. Two numerous societies, together with 
the Bethel and the Congregational Free Church, and the Wes- 
tern University, which is established in the city, and which 
will be a Presbyterian institution, will exert a strong influ- 
ence. I only regret that while they are endeavoring to do 
much good in this way, they will not cease from misrepresen- 
tation and permit others to do all that they can, in such modes 
as to them seem right. 

My society deserve much praise. It has passed through a 
hard struggle. It is now about four years, since a few indi- 
viduals, not more than four or five, commenced the formation 
of a Unitarian Society. During these four years, they have 
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supported their minister, built a very handsome church and 
purchased an organ, in all, at an expense of from twelve to 
fourteen thousand dollars, and at this time they are entirely 
free from debt. The number of our society is not large. Our 
audience is usually about one hundred and forty. Very few 
of these are children and quite a large proportion are young 
men. It is believed that the severest struggle is past. The 
society is established. A peaceable though resolute persever- 
ance has taught those opposed to us, that active and open op- 
position is in vain. I trust, that we shall go on in the enjoy- 
ment of religious freedom, and in the honest use of our means 
of spiritual improvement. It is in vain that great sacrifices 
have been made, and are still made, both of popular favor and 
of substance, unless we grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Savior, and in the power of the truth. 

[ ain happy to find so large a number of your Western 
Messenger is taken here. 1 will endeavor to obtain still more 
subscribers. Though the distance between us is so great, our 
churches must maintain a good fellowship. May we not-ex- 
change labours?) At some convenient season, it will afford me 
much pleasure to visit my kind friends of your society. 

Very truly, your friend and brother, 
G. W. H. 





Arr. 15.—SON NET—Tue CuristTIian. 


Seest thou yon star, through wind and tempest black, 
Toiling among the clouds — now lost and gone, 

Now reappearing — ever laboring on 

With undiminish’d lustre, through the rack 

Of the wild changing night ! — That feeble star 

Is a bright luminous sun —an orb resplendent 

With light unborrow’d — worlds on worlds attendant, 
Wheeling obedient on their courses far : 

The clouds that seem to whelm it from the skies, 

Can never reach or dim its sacred fires. 

So is the perfect Christian. His desires, 

His faith, his hopes and his calm soul to rise 

Undimn’d by sin — from gloomy woes unshrinking, 
Brightest, when to our sight his heart seems nearest sinking ' 

c. P. ¢. 
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‘Art. 16.—CREDULITY OF UNBELIEVERS. 


At a friend’s tea-table, the other day, as the conversation 
turned on D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, a gentleman 
remarked, that Theology might furnish a similar work, and 
that a most entertaining book might be written, recording the 
Errors and Absurdities of Theologians. 

“ Very true,” said we, “such a book might be written, and 
although it would not be a very agreeable oflering to our The- 
ological pride, it might teach us humility, and Jead us to set 
more value on that rare article, called common sense, than has 
generally been put upon it in the religious world. But I think, 
that full enough has been said of religious credulity. 1 think 
it would be more useful to write a book on the strange extra- 
vagance and credulity of unbelievers, for it seems to me, that 
they have gone far ahead of Theologians, have even outstripped 
the Neraphic Doctors of the dark ages in wild speculation and 
blind eredulity.” 

Is not this saying true, is it not true, that the history of infi- 
delity’gives more lamentable instances of weak credulity, than 
that of the most superstitious eras of the church? Compare 
the believe and the unbeliever, in regard to their notions of 
Supreme Power—their explanation of Scripture — their 
views of the human mind, and their philosophy of the uni- 
verse — their systems of Nature, and say which of the two 
has genera!ly shewn the most credulity. 

1. All men believe in some Supreme Power. Even the 
Atheist does this, although he denies to this Supreme Power, 
any intelligence and personality, and calls it ‘Nature.’ Hold- 
ing this view, he trusts in a blind fate, and puts his faith, phi- 
losophically as he pretends, in the laws of Nature, but com- 
monly and vulgarly in chance, or luck. Now, who is the most 
credulous, he who believes in chance or luck, or he who puts 
his faith in Providence, the Providence of the All Wise and 
Good Creator, and Governor of the universe? Compare the 
abuses, which have been made of the doctrive of particular 
Providence, with the absurdities, which those have run into, 
who have the Atheist’s belief in luck, and the latter would, we 
think, be found much to preponderate. It would indeed seem 
from an examination of some of the strange superstitions of 
unbelievers, that human Nature, outraged by the wrong done 
to her religious capacities, avenges herself, by manifesting the 
power of the religious sentiment, in these melancholy persua- 
sions, and proves that man, if he estranges himself from pure 
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faith, must run into some grovelling supersitition. It seems to 
us, that the mind has a natural bias towards the supernatural 
world, and that those men, who have not a pure spiritual faith, 
must pay their debt to nature, by becoming the victims of some 
superstition. | We know unbelievers, who have a great many 
superstitions, which they are ashamed to own, even to them- 
selves. They cannot get rid of the supernatural world.— 
They must have a faith, perverse, if not pure. 

There are, all know, a great many absurd commentaries 
on ‘ihe Bible — many absurd interpretations of particular pas- 
sages — much absurd deference to the letter of Scripture, as if 
every word in the Holy Book, came directly from God, even 
those words, which are not stisibuted to him, by the sacred 
writers. But how utterly all these absurdities vanish, when 
compared with those of such unbelievers, as explain away all 
the Divine Truth of the Christian Scriptures, own no Divine 
Wisdom in the holy pages, and regard Jesus Christ as an am- 
bitious impostor, or at least a man, who was willing to cheat 
mankind, in order to do them good! Jesus Christ an impos- 
tor!—he, who had not where to lay his lead — he, who de- 
voted his life to his race, in works of Heavenly charity, and 
words of Heavenly wisdom! What greater absurdity than 
this was ever maintained. Verily infidelity has assumed, as 
her own, and given a new illustration of the bigot Father's 
saying, “ Credo, quia, impossibile.” I believe, because it is 
impossible. 

3. We say, in the third place, that unbelievers show the 
more credulity, in their view of human nature, than the Chris- 
tian does. The unbeliever tries to explain all the phenomena 
of thought and feeling, by his doctrine of the five senses. He 
has thus broached a sy stem, which even the material philoso- 
phy, in which he glories, has shewn to be absurd. Even the 
the philosophy of our bodily organization — the science of 
Phrenoiogy — has shown infidelity her former credulity. It 
has shown the reality of the Christian Truth, that man isa 
being of religious wants and capacities, and thus bears witness 
with all history, that the human soul was formed for religion, 
and must have it, or be wretched or degraded. Indeed if there 
are any books, which are to be looked upon with wonder, as 
shewing the deplor ible credulity of human mind, they are 
those books, sometime ago so fashionable, which seek to explain 
all mental phenomena by the worse, than materialist system, 
that the five senses are ail the faculties of the mind. But this 
absurdity is fast disappearing. Better science has taken away 
the influence of these presumptuous mock philosophers, who 
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profess to understand the mysteries of the soul, as well as if it 
were a machine of their own making. Science has taught hu- 
mility. Since we cannot explain on known natural principles, 
the causes of the growth of a simple flower or single blade 
of grass, what nonsense to try to explain the mysteries of the 
mind, on the clock work theory of materialism. Dr. Knowl- 
ton’s work on materialism, seems to us more deplorably cre- 
dulous, than any of the Chimeras of the Talmud. 

4. When we consider the various systems of Nature, that 
infidel philosophy has put forth, we cannot withhold our 
wonder, that men, who cannot, they say, be credulous enough 
to believe in Christianity, should have shewn such blind credu- 
lity, in their philosophic speculations. They have rejected 
the doctrine of a creating God, and have yet believed in a 
creating power, yet more mysterious than God—a power 
that creates without will, and is ever manifesting intelligence 
without having any. They refuse to believe in miracles, yet 
account for facts, in a manner more marvellous, than the most 
superstitious supernaturalist is wont to do. 

But let us quote a few passages from the works of infidel 
philosophy, in order to show how much faith is requisite in or- 
der to adopt their dogmas. To get rid of the belief in a God, 
who created the orders of animals, each in its kind, Atheistic 
philosophers have endeavored to show in what manner one 
order of animals is formed into another, and even how inani- 
mate matter is endowed with life, and transformed into a living 
being. 

“It was a fancy of Darwin’s, borrowed from Epicurus, and strong- 
ly advocated by Robinet and Lamarck, that animals were produced 
by some inexplicable chemistry, from a single and simple filament 
or threadlet or matter, which, by its efforts to procure nourishment, 
lengthened out parts of its body into arms and other members. 
When some of these supposed threadlets of matter again had, in 
process of time, improved themselves into birds, the different forms 
of their bills were, it is said, in the same way gradually acquired 
and hereditarily transmitted, as were the long legs of some water 
fowl, from the endeavours of the birds to elevate their bodies 
above the water in which they waded. 

“Otters,” says M. Lamarck “beavers, water fowl, turtles, and 
frogs, were not made web-footed in order that they might swim, 
but their wants having attracted them to the water in search of 
prey, they stretched out the toes of their feet to strike the water, 
and move rapidly along its surface. By the repeated stretching of 
their toes, the skin which united them at the base acquired a habit 
of extention, until, in the course of time the broad membranes 
which now connect their extremities were formed. 
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“Jn like manner the antelope and the gazelle were not endowed 
with light agile forms, in order that they might escape by flight 
from carnivorous animals; but having been exposed to the danger of 
being devoured by lions, tigers, and other beasts of prey, they were 
compelled to exert themselves in running with great celerity, a ha- 
bit which, in the course of many generations, gave rise to the pecu- 
liar slenderness of their legs, and the agility and elegance of their 


forms. 
“The cameleopard was not gifted with a long flexible neck because 


jt was destined to live in the interior of Africa, where the soil was 
arid and devoid of herbage; but being reduced by the nature of that 
country to support itself on the foliage of lofty trees, it contracted 
a habit of stretching itself up to reach the high boughs, until its fore 
legs became longer than the hinder, and its neck so elongated, that 
it could raise its head to the height of twenty feet above the 


ground.” 


Only reflect on this—think of threadlets of matter being 
changed into animals — birds transformed from snakes — the 
water - fowls web- feet being made by exercise in the water — 
the antelope deriving his form from running away from 
lions, tigers, &c! Is there any thing in Jack the Giant Killer 
so incredible as this? 

We are told by a living English writer, that rats, rabbits, 
and other animals classed with these, “ make several attempts, 
as it were, to attain the structure of the feathered class.”+ The 
same writer says, “ Nature appears to fluctuate between a 
manifest reluctance to relinquish the tracts she has left behind, 
and an anxiety to anticipate those, upon which she is about to 
enter, alternately retracing or advancing her steps and nearin 
with somewhat of an apparently wayward indecision, the dif 
ferent points of each.” Whata philosopher is this! Shade 
of Munchausen, hast thou not made another avatar, and desert- 
ed the historian’s path, in which thou didst before walk, and 
again visited earth in guise of a philosopher ? 

Truly, John Oldbug’s account of his school fellow, Abner 
Alltail is not more marvellous, than such philosophy. Jobn 
Oldbug thinks, that of all men, Sceptics are the most credu- 
lous. They believe or rather deny without evidence. The 
Puritan, Oldbug leaves the graver strain of his Essays, and 
points at them a well-aimed shaft, from the quiver of ridicule— 
the quiver, from which scepticism has drawn so many of its 
weapons. Let us listen to his story: * 





* Puritan. By John Oldbug, Esq. in two vols. Boston: Vol. 1. pp. 75—77. 
t See Zoological Journal, Vol. IV. 416, and Vol. II, 66. 
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“ But the most credulous man that ever I knew, is my old school- 
fellow, Abner Alltail. Abner was an unaccountable boy, when 
young, and then signalized himseif at school by endeavoring to make 
impossible gimcracks. He tried to fly a kite, with a string at the 
tail instead of at the head; and once insisted, that the only true wa 
to navigate a boat, was to put the rudder forward. ‘This, he said, 
was steering, in the proper sense of the word. As Abner grew up, 
he became an Infidel; and often has he mentioned to me the argu- 
ment which carried conviction to his mind, and which, he says, is 
unanswerable. Happening to meet with a translation of Lucretius, 
he there found that that bad philosopher but beautiful poet, teaches 
the motion of the atoms, through the vast inane, combining and con- 
forming in various adhesions, until this world of beauty, and man at 
the head of it, arose as the true shapes happened to jumble together. 
This, Alltail combined with the rule of permutations and combina- 
tions, as he found it stated in Pike’s arithmetic. ‘You must grant 
me,’ said he, one day when he was descanting on his favorite theme, 
‘that all sorts of combinations, in these atoms, are possible; you 
must grant me, further. that one of these combinations is the present 
system of order and beauty; suns, stars, mists, streams, birds, 
beasts, man, male and female. Now, sir, continued he, ‘these 
atoms have had an indefinite period in past time, to shake about like 
the figures in a kaleidoscope, and you and | happen to fall on the 
present configuration. ‘That’s all’ I told him I had never seen a 
system of cosmogony more easily despatched. I ought to have 
mentioned before, that Abner is an old bachelor, and hates the pre- 
sent race of women almost as much as he hates his Bible. But, 
as he wants a wife, whenever he can find a suitable one, he is re- 
solved to carry his system of philosophy into practice, He has 
procured himself a kind of long tub, like the circular churn, which 
I have seen among the Dutchmen in New York. ‘This tub, or ves- 
sel, turns with a crank, and he has put into it some of the finest 
pipe-clay he could get, together with pulverized marble and chalk, 
mixed with a little milk and water. This he turns diligently, for 
six hours every morning, and says he doubts not, when the right 
configuration of particles comes about, he shall see a beautiful wo- 
man hop out of his tub, whom he intends to marry. I called on 
him the other day, and found him sweating away at his task, noth- 
ing discouraged by the sweet, reluctant, amorous delay, with which his 
bride, in posse and not in esse, treats his philosophic advances. Ab- 
ner has been at work onthe project now for almost a whole year; 
and I asked him if he was not about discouraged. ‘No,’ said he, 
with great simplicity ; ‘for, though it is possible that this crank may 
be turned for billions of ages, and the right configuration not be 
found, it is possible, also, it may come the next moment.’ Poor Ab- 
ner! before | embrace your principles, I think | shall wait until you 
have found your wife.” 
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The*philosophy of history and the nature ofthe human 
heart, show a remarkable connection between superstition and 
infidelity — they not only show, that superstition leads to infi- 
delity, but also that infidelity leads to superstition; that the 
mind, in short, is never more ready to receive the seeds of delu- 
sion, and shoot forth the noxious weeds of error, than when the 
soil has been laid waste, and every beautiful tree of life swept 
away. Coleridge’s allegoric vision expresses this truth in a strik- 
ing manner. The dreamer had visited the temple of superstition, 
and turned away in terror and indignation from her horrid 
rites. He juined the crowd, who sought to get away from the 
temple, until at last he found, that in their eagerness, they 
rounded the circle, and entered the hated temple by the back 
way. Listen to the dreamer’s words: 


“And now with the rapid transition of adream, I had overtaken 
and rejoined the more numerous party, who had abruptly :eft us, 
indignant at the very name of religion. They journeyed on, goad- 
ing each other with remembrances of past oppressions, and never 
looking back, till in the eagerness to recede from the Temple of Su- 
perstition, they had rounded the whole circle of the valley. And lo! 
there faced us the mouth of a vast cavern, at the base of a lofty and 
almost perpendicular rock, the interior side of which, unknown to 
them, and unsuspected, formed the extreme and backward wall of 
the Temple. An impatient crowd, we entered the vast and dusky 
cave, which was the only perforation of the precipice. At the mouth 
of the cave sate two figures; the first, by her dress and gestures, | 
knew to be sensuaLiry ; the second form, from the fierceness of his 
demeanour, and the brutal scornfulness of his looks, declared him- 
self to be the monster BLaspuemy. He uttered big words, and yet 
ever and anon I observed that he turned pale at his own courage. 
We entered. Some remained in the opening of the cave, with the 
one or the other of its guardians. The rest, and | among them, 
pressed on, till we reached an ample chamber, that seemed the cen- 
tre of the rock. The climate of the place was unnaturally cold. 

“In the furthest distance of the chamber sate an old dim-eyed man, 
poring with a microscope over the Torso of a statue which hath 
neither basis, nor feet, nor head; but on its breast was carved Na- 
tuRE! ‘To this he continually applied his glass, and seemed enrap- 
tured with the various inequalities which it rendered visible on the 
seemingly polished surface of the marble—Yet evermore was this 
delight and triumph followed by expressions of hatred, and vehement 
railings against a Being, who yet, he assured us, had no existence. 
These mystery suddenty recalled to me what I had read in the Ho- 
liest Recesses of the temple of Superstition. The old man spoke in 
divers tongues, and continued to utter other and most strange mys- 
teries. Among the rest he talked much and vehemently concern- 
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ing an infinite series of causes and effects, which he explained to be 
—a string of blind men, the last of whom caught hold of the skirt of 
the one before him, he of the next, and so on till they were all out 
of sight: and that they all walked infallibly straight, without making 
one false step, though all were alike blind. Wethought that I bor- 
rowed courage from surprise, and asked him—Who then is at the 
head to guide them? He looked at me with ineffable contempt, not 
unmixed with an angry suspicion, and then replied, “No one.” “The 
string of blind men went on forever, without any beginning, for al- 
though one blind man could not move without stumbling, yet infinite 
blindness supplied the want of sight. I burst into laughter, which 
instantly turned to terror—for as he started forward in rage, | 
caught a glance of him from behind; and lo! | beheld a monster bi- 
form and Janus-headed, in the hinder face and shape of which I in- 
stantly recognized the dread countenance of Surperstrition—and in 
the terror I awoke.” 


Is not the dreamer wise ? 

Is there not truth in this fiction? Are not superstition and 
unbelief heads of the same Janus ? 

Reader, when you have given your mind to the investiga- 
tion of religious truth, do not expect not to find difficulties — 
many things hard to be understood — many things hard to be 
realized. But instead of rejecting what is difficult or incom- 


prehensible in religion, turn to the infidel’s belief, and consider 
how much greater difficulties encumber his dogmas, how much 
more credulity is requisite to believe as he does, than to believe 
as the Christian— consider too, that the belief of the one is 
Darkness and Sorrow to the soul —the faith of the other is 
Light and Life. 

The Sceptic indeed may say, that he despises the vulgar no- 
tions of unbelievers, that he has no credulity, that he doubts 
all, and asserts nothing. But there can be no doubt, that ends 
in doubting — no denial, that does not end in, and even imply 
assertions. Indeed the most monstrous and incredible dogma 
ever uttered is the sceptic’s dogma, that there is no truth. It 
contradicts itself. It denies there is any truth, while it pro- 
fesses to assert a truth. Such scepticism requires more credu- 
lity, than all the dogmatism of the wildest infidel naturalist, 
or the faith of the most impassioned devotee. S$. 0. 
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New Booxs. We are happy to hear of the works, which our 
friends at the East have lately put forth. Several of them have 
already been noticed in our pages. Besides Messrs. Furness’ and 
Emerson’s books, which we have already spoken of, we see an- 
nounced, 

Discourses on the Philosophy of Religion. Addressed to Doubt- 


ers, who wish to believe. By George Ripley. Boston. 
New Views of Christianity, Society and the Church. By O. A. 


Brownson. Boston. 
The Influence of the Ministry at large in Boston. By a Specta- 


tor. 
The first two of these books shew, how deeply our friends have 
been thinking. The last shews how much they have being doing, 
But perhaps this is an unfair distinction, for he, who writes well, is 
truly a doer, not only on account of the effects he produces on the 
human mind, but because his own soul, in the effort, is alive, active, 
it is up and doing. “ Scribere est agere,” saith the old motto — to 
write zs to act. 

We dislike the title of Mr. Brownson’s work. His very original 
mind might have left it to his readers to find out the boldness and 
novelty of his speculations. Neither his, nor Mr. Ripley’s work have 
reached Louisville yet. F 

The able and touching account given by a ‘Spectator,’ of the influ- 
ence of the Ministry at large in Boston, ought to stimulate us to 
similar efforts, in all our cities. What a glorious thing it would be 
to establish a similar ministry, in our great Western cities! We 
understand, that our friends are to establish such a mission at New 
Orleans. Would it not be well to have two ministers in our cities, 
where there are growing societies? One of them to be settled over 
the regular church, and the other to have charge of the city-mis- 
sion— and both to relieve each other mutually. This plan would 
Save our young ministers from being broken down, as they too often 
are, by the labors of their solitary out-posts, and would ensure a 
far greater amount of good, than is now achieved. Our Lord sent 
forth his disciples two and two. He, “that knew what was in man” 
knew well the need of sympathy, which every one feels, and how 
much fellowship in labor strengthens the energies. 

A gentleman has expressed himself willing and happy to try the 
experiment of a city mission in Louisville, and it will be undertaken 
this winter, unless unforseen circumstances prevent. The requisite 
funds have been generously offered. 





_ Our January Numper. We regret, that the article promised 
in our last, upon a work against Christianity, lately published in 
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Louisville, did not reach us in time for insertion. It was to have 
been sent from Cincinnati, but was detained, as every thing else 
between the two cities has been, by the ice, that blocks up the ri- 
ver, and stops navigation. Besides our Magazine was struck off 
earlier than usual, on account of the approaching Christmas Holi- 
days. We shall give the article in our next. 

Since inserting the article on the steamer Flora, we have seen an 
account of the same sad affair, from the pen of Dr. Ely. Tt does not 
differ essentially from ours. He exonerates the Captain and officers 
from all blame. The subject of such accidents, cannot be too often 
considered, and forced upon public notice. 


The two articles in our two last numbers “ The Prosecution of 
La Pucelle’— perhaps need a word of explanation. They are 
translated from the French of the original record of the transac- 
tion, and were inserted in our pages, to show the wonderful power 
of Faith, by which Joan of Arc was sustained through her trials. 
This simple record gives a more affecting and sublime idea of the 
power of the religious principle in the soul, than any poetic art 
could make it. It is not surpassed, in this respect, by Schiller’s no- 
ble play, much less by Southey’s poem on the same subject. 


Enp or Votume Seconp. With this number, the second vol- 
ume ends. Last year, we printed the whole twelve numbers as one 
volume. But it is found more convenient to divide the yearly issue 
into two volumes of six numbers, or 432 pages each. This will 
be a very convenient size for binding, should our pages be held 
worthy of that honor. 

We cannot close this volume, without thanking our friends for 
their patronage, and for the many assurances, that our pages have 
furnished something for the moral and religious wants of the com- 
munity. Our subscription list is more than double what it was at 
the commencement of the publication, and is now on the increase. 
But we have been most gratified by the assurances, we have re- 
ceived, that our work has been a minister of spiritual good to many, 
who are seeking the truth, as it is in Christ, and aspiring after the 
Life of God in the soul. 


New Year. A happy new year to our readers! The wish is 
an old one, but like the rise of the sun or the coming of spring, it 
never seems old or wearisome. It is full of glad remembrances of 
youth and the past, serious reflections on the present, and anxious 


anticipations of the future. 
There is an art that can make the New Year indeed happy. 
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Do you look on the past mournfully and lament, tna. tinte.is so fast 
flitting by you? You need not and ought not so to mourn, 
look back with remorse on days mispent, cease tormenting yourself 
with this pang, and in present resolve and future purity, dispel the 
sorrow of wounded conscience. Do you mourn for friends, whom 
the fleeting years have taken away? Have Faith, and those friends 
are restored to you, and their departure is made a blessing, there 
death the means of quickening in you, a new life. Do you wish 
your youth back, and mourn the ravages of age? Youth may re- 
turn, 


* Again, fair images, ye flutter near 

As erst ye shone to cheer the mourner’s eye, 
Ye throng before my view, divinely clear, 

Like sun-beams, conquering a cloudy sky ! 
Beneath your lightning glance my spirit burns, 

Magic is breathing — Youth and Joy returns ! 


Yes! youth and joy return! We may so live, that the heart may 
be independent of old age — that all that was pure and bright and 
beautiful in the past may ever endure and be even purer and brighter 
and more beautiful. We may follow our Savior’s bidding, and re- 
pent, and become as little children, and even now enter the kingdom 
Heaven. In Simplicity, Faith, Love — clothed in these childlike 
paces: we are independent of the blighting power of time — we 
ive in the bloom of perpetual youth — the Eden of the soul — we 
have an anticipation of the spirit of that immortal band, who are 


ever young, Whose affections are ever pure and fresh, and who, , 


through the endless ages of eternity, will drink of those same foun- 
tains of joy, which they tasted in the hour of childlike innocence on 
earth— those fountains, whose draughts never palling upon the taste 
are more blissful, the more they are quaffed. 

Reader! we give you a New Year's wish —the best wish that 
we know, and as beautiful, as it is good. 


“May your life glide on serenely : but if clouds must darken or 
storms conyulse it, may there be no more clouds, than may glitter in 
the sun-light, no storm, which the rainbow may not encircle: and 
may the VEILED one oF HEaveEN watch over your steps and bri 
us to meet, where clouds shall cease to darken and storms sh 
cease to convulse.” 

Louisville, 0. 





* Introduction to Goethe's Faust. 





